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DEDICATION. 


To Henry Jessop, Esq., Paesipexnt, THe OrricerRs aND 
Rb MEMBERS oF THE St. GroncE Cricxetr Crus or New 
ORK: 


GrrTLEeMEK ; 

To you is well known the solicitude with 
which I have watched the progress of this 
fine manly exercise in the City of New- 
York, and the steadiness with which I have 
(however inefficiently) endeavoured to 
cherish its improvements, establish its prac- 
tices, and preserve its use as a recreation, a 
bond of brotherhood, a physical aid, inde- 
pendence of its principles, andthe propriety 
of considering it as an exercise, not a 


channel of gambling. 
iii. 


IV. DEDICATION. . 


I need not say to you that this favoritism 
of Cricket has not at any time waned in 
my mind, but has been continually acquiring. 
At length I have been in a measure asked 
to prepare a treatise on the subject, and 
issue it to the community at large: and 
under what auspices can I with greater 
prospects usher it than under yours, who 
have cherished the exercise, notwithstand- 
ing every external inconvenience, and who, 
by general admission are considered as the 
“Mother Cricket Club” of ‘the United 
States: to you, therefore, I dedicate this 
effort with every sentiment of respect aid 
regard, and I remain as ever, 

Yours most respectfully, 
A. D. P. 


PREFACE. 


Tue Compiler of this little treatise bas 
not undertaken it without sufficient reason, 
although conscious that he is unable to give 
the subject all the justice it demands; nor 
even to impart to it the full importance to 
which it is entitled, and which in the coun- 
try of its original cultivation it enjoys. In 
England, Cricket is honored as it deserves : 
it has the patronage and encouragement of 
the highest ranks ; the approbation of the 
learned: and the good effects are largely 
experienced by the people. It has been 


proved by long and extensive experience 
Vv. 


/ 
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that this noble exercise tends greatly to the 
promotion of the physical, intellectual, and 
even mental energies: and besides, adds ad- 
ditional links to the chain of friendship and 
kind feeling. Well, therefore, does such a 
subject deserve to be handled by one who 
possesses a heart of zeal, a head of judg- 
ment, a hand of skill. 

The Compiler of this cannot lay claim 
to any of these qualities in a large degree, 
except the first, which he trusts will enable 
him to make some amends for his deficiency 
in the rest. If zeal in its prosecution, 


prompted by the more unqualified admira- 
tion of its feats, and the clearest perceptions 


of the excellent qualities which pertain most 
to its body and to its spirit, can render his 
pen at all the more useful in describing its 


PREFACE. Vii, 
details interestingly, he cau flatter himself 
that he may be in some degree useful in 
putting forth these little particulars: and 
if it be the probable means of adding but 
one more to the members of associations 
for cultivating the noble exercise, he shall 
consider himself rewarded for his inquiries 
and his pains. ; 

It is within the Compiler’s remembrance) 
although in his earliest days, that the man- 
ly game of Cricket was chiefly practised in 
the southern counties of England only, and 
amongst the rustic part of the people there. 
The good sense of the landlords perceived 
the advantages: they see that they natu- 
rally bind themselves and their tenantry or 
peasantry by playing this exercise together, 
and thus forming mutual good will, whilst 
they are doing good to the general pleasure 
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of the whole; and even in military life the 
advantages of this:play is every where 
found : for the officers and the soldiers play 
together without insubordination being the 
consequence; but rather a general esteem 
and respect ensue each in its proper place 
and way. 

The sedentary and studious will each find 
the good consequences of the occasional 
relaxation of their minds, and the employ- 
ment of their bodies with enjoyment in 
which their intellect and judgment is not 
unoccupied, though not in every degree 
employed. 

In short, the author has, in this treatise, 
endeavoured his utmost to stimulate man- 
kind to obtain the numerous benefits of this 
occupation, and to instruct strangers how 
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to comply with the laws, and to enjoy the 
sport to the greatest advantage. 

This little treatise, though intended for 
Cricketers, in general, is more especially 
written for the promotion of the noble and 
manly exercise of Cricket upon the Conti- 

“nent of America. A few words, therefore, 
concerning the formation of a Club may not 
be inapplicable, at the commencement of 
this undertaking. 


Digitized by Google 


MANUAL OF CRICKET. 


‘ FORMATION OF A CLUB. 


It generally happens, when a proposition to 
form such an association comes to be considered, 
that there are at least half a dozen or more within 
the vicinity of each other, who have practised the 
exercise, at former periods have been members of 
Cricket Clubs, know more or less of the usages and 
laws of Cricket, and remember with pleasure and 
satisfaction, the health and recreation they derived 
from the practice of the manly game. These 
Cricketers consult together, they call up old expe- 
rience and regulations, dnd take the necessary steps 
for establishing a new Club among themselves and 
their friends, upon the basis of the acknowledged 
principles of Cricket. 

But it may, on the other hand, happen thata 
degire shall spring up in the minds of a few active 
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persons, to imitate what they have little more than 
seen on a Cricket Ground: to carry out, in their 
own particular practice, what they so greatly admire 
and improve in the practice of others, so far as 
they understand it; and to add another to the salu- 
tary exercises and rational enjoyments, which tend 
to combine a sound mind with a sound body, and 
which knit together, in the cords of friendship 
and good feeling, all who thus engage in the amica- 
ble strife of this game. 
It is to these last that we here especially address 
ourselves, and say ; be sure, in the first place, to 
find out and associate with you, one at least who is 
well known to be an experienced Cricketer ;—and 
well knows the disposition of a Field, whois him- 
self a good Wicket-keeper, who shall deserve, 
and possess your respect, and whom you will be 
willing to obey whilst you are at play. Such a 
man would be decidedly the best that you could 
select as the earliest President of the new Club, 
provided he would give it, in its comparative in‘an- 
cy, his close attention and care. 
Your next care should be to enquire out as many 
as you can, dwelling within a reasonable distance, 
who have some knowledge and experience of the 
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game, and induce them to join you, provided—an 
indispensable provision—that they be persons of 
respectable character and habits; and it will very 
materially conduce to promote skill, aye and taste 
for the game, in the Club, if you engage an experi. 
enced Cricketer of obliging disposition, industrious 
habits, with sufficient degree of firmness in his 
temper, to take charge of the Ground, the Bats, 
Balls, Stumps, Bails, Cricketing Dresses, and all 
other matters relating to the Field Property of the 
Club, and to teach inexperienced players the art of 
blocking, striking, bowling, fielding, throwing, &c , 
for all which he may be reasonably compensated in 
such manner as shall be agreed upon. 


A CRICKET GROUND, AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 


In the choice of a Cricket Ground, it is of 
course advantageous to provide one as nearly cen- 
trical, for the convenience of all the players, as 
possible ; but in this case, as well as in the quality 
of the ground, and other considerations, you will 
have to be guided by circumstances. It should not 
be less than about five acres in area, and pretty 
near square; in about the following proportions, viz. 
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about one hundred and sixty five yards in length 
from east to west, and about one hundred and © 
fifty yards in breadth from north to south and the 
more nearly it shall be situated directly with these 
cardinal points, the better. 

The surface should be a level plane, and the 
ground should be firm though with not too hard a 
soil. Such apiece of ground as is here described 
is not easily found, agreeing in all its details; but 
a very gentle, and very even declivity is not bad ; 
particularly as the Club can always prepare a cen- 
tral area of, say, forty or fifty yards square, for the 
operations of the bowlers, batsmen, and such of the 
fieldsmen as have their dutiesin the immediate 
vicinity of the wickets. 

The grass of a Cricket ground should always be 
kept very short, and the best means of keeping it 
so is by turning sheep on the ground frequently. 
These animals nibble very close, and travel over 
every inch of the ground; they are far more effec- 
tive, than the scythe, or the grazing of any other 
kind of cattle. Great care should be taken to keep 
the ground clear of little protuberances, or irregu- 
larities of the surface, more particularly that part 
which lies immediately, or nearly between the 
wickets. The Ground should be frequently rolled 
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with a heavy field roller, particularly after rain, 
and especially in the mornings before playing. 
This last however, cannot be done when a match 
is in course of continuance for more than one day, 
unless with the consent of both the playing parties. 
(See Law VII.) 

If there be any irregularities of surface, or too 
much inclination in any direction about the middle 
of the ground, and where the central or wicket area 
above alluded to should be, it would be well to 
plough that portion up, carefully level it, and re- 
sod it: being particularly attentive to its progress 
until the grass shal] be in goad growing condition, 
the ground smooth and even, and the grass well 
eaten down. This portion of the field should al- 
ways be most assiduously kept in order. 

It is always a proper courtesy,and tends to the 
popularity of this noble exercise, to allow any 
respectable and quiet strangers to come on the 
ground, to witness either play or practice; but it is 
always good policy, likewise, to have it understood 
by the visitors that it is a privilege, not a right. 
The inviolable rule of keeping strangers in good 
order, so that they shall keep well out of the way 
of the play, avoid positions in the field, which may 
obstruct or divert the sight of the bowlers or the 
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strikers, or interfere with the marker’s full view 
of the game, will [ead to the prevention of much 
trouble at times, and more particularly when @ 
match is going on. The officers of the Club, and 
others having authority, will, for these reasons, do 
well to keep this order courteously, but firmly 
enforced. 


WICKET. 


Before we give the rules, it will be proper to 
make the uninitiated acquainted as far as descrip- 
tion can do so, with the implements which are 
used in the.exercise, and the manner of preparing 
the field for play. The first to be considered are 


THE WICKETS. 


The wicket consists of three 
stumps, placed in a straight 
line with each other, and a 
cross piece which is laid along 
the tops of these three, and is 
generally, we may say univer- 
sally, though ueither of neces- 
sity nor yet by the law of the 
game, cut into two pieces, so that either of the pieces 
being knocked off in the course of the play, the 
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consequence is the same to the batsman, as the 
whole being knocked off, and is more easily effect- 
ed by the bowler or other of the outside play- 
ers, than knocking off the entire piece. The 
stumps are commonly made of lance wood, as that 
is tough and not easily broken by concussion, as 
many other kinds of materials are. They are usu. 
ally about an inch wide by three fourths of an 
inch thick, and twenty-eight inches in length, as 
the law requires there they shall be set up twenty 
seven inches perpendicular out of the ground. 
At the top of each isa very little groove, in which 
groove, bails (the name of the cross piece) are laid 
so that they may be sufficiently firm, and may 
easily be knocked away. The stumps are also point- 
ed below, so that they be set with the force of a 
small wooden mallet into the ground, and easily give 
way when they are struck by the ball. The point is 
_ generally about an inch in length, and a ledge pre- 
vents them from going further into the ground, so 
that when struck by the ball they rather obstinately 
stick, nor by their being knocked down do they 
injure or tear the sod much. 

From the front of the first planted wicket a line 
ig measured, of twenty-two yards, which must be, 
perpendicular to the line of these three stumps, 
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and at the immediate extremity of this line, is 
piaced another wicket, like the one just described, 
paralle] to it and similar to it in all respects. 


CONVENIENT ARTICLES FOR PREPARING 
THE GROUND. 


A wooden frame or square, made as light as is con- 
venient to be moved about, and the sides of which 
should be made with stays or preventers from warp- 
ing, so that it shall always continue tolerably cor- 
Rech It must have the following essential properties. 
The back should be six feet eight inches in dimen- 
sion with a notch exactly in the centre; the two 
sides should be exactly four feet each from out to out 
and the front part may be extended to any length as 
long as, or longer than the back. The use of this 
is, to lie it down close to a wicket with the notch 
at the back close to the centre stump: then with 
whiting and a brush, mark close to the back the 
extent which is the width and place of the bowling 
crease, and with the brush, mark return lines to 
these three. The bowler must not be outside of 
those returns when he deliverg the ball, and at the 
immediate front of this frame, mark withwhiting on 
the line and as much longer, as may be convenient 
at either end. This is a popping crease: it would 
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always, therefore be convenient to have, at hand a 
bucket, with plenty of whiting, and a brush. In 
would be well always to have at hand an ordinary 
land-surveying chain of twenty-two yards it 
length. 
B This part. of the preparation, is then 
| done. A is the situation of three stumps, 
to B or to C is three feet four inches 
on each side from the centre of the mid- 
dle stump to the outside of the exterior 
Je stump, and from thence to the extreme end 
three feet close before the line, at B and at C make 
an angle or return; and within either of those 
lines and with both feet behind B C must the 
bowler deliver the ball he is bowling. And D is 
the popping crease, an attention to which the rules 
will instruct. - 


A 


The next thing to be consi- 
dered, is the bat with which 
the batsman is to defend the 
wicket which it is his duty to 
‘protect, entire, and with which 
he is to drive the ball bowled 
before he stands. The best 
material of which to make the 
bat is found by experience to 
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be willow, which is as heavy as the batsman can 
properly wield which also does not easily crack or 
break. The law gives a direction as to the maxi- 
mum dimensions of the ball and as to its weight 
to not drive on to heavy, two and a quarter to two. 
and a half pounds each should be the extreme 
chosen, and the batter will choose according to his 
convenience. Some are adapted for left hand play 
and some asright hand, many claim to have their 
own bat made to suit their habit, and will not lend 
it to any one, some have the handle a little inclined 
backward, some insert a springy handle, some have 
the handle thick, whilst others choose of small 
diameter, but the essentials are, the length, the 
width of the bats, and is in short with a compliance 
with the line thereon. The umpire at each end 
has generally a bat under his arm, as it is often 
found necessary in the adjustment of disputes 
&c. Then follows the ball. 

The last thing to be de- 
scribed of the implements 
eee is the Ball, of which the 
—— BSS smallest and the largest 


¥ 


ee eee 


——~-——_ sizes, as admitted by the 
laws of the exercise will be found in the laws. It 
is of avery difficult construction, and of sucha nature 
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that no where, except where the game is much and 
regularly played, are there any makers of it, al 
though we frequently find makers among the tur- 
ners, carpenters, and others, of the bats, the wickets 
&c ; yet we believe that at this time (March 1847) 
there are not any professed makers of Cricket-balls 
any where in the world except a few well known 
places in England. It is generally pretty hard and 
firm, the skin or cover being leather, in a very 
particular manner sewn, and the seams being of 
two different kinds. They should weigh between 
five anda half ounces and five and three quarter 
ounces, and they should measure between nine 
inches, and nine inches and a quarter. 


HISTORY OF CRICKET. 


In the history of sports, pastimes, exercises, and 
trials of activity and strength, projectiles have 
always been largely in. operatiqn; no matter for 
which sex these exercises were intended, there 
were still exertions and skill in propulsion always 
necessary, to give zest to the amusement, and grati- 
fication to the parties engaged. To this very hour 
athletic men are proud of skill and force in throw- 
ing the bar, the sledge-hammer, the quoit, in pois- 
ing substances, in whirling the sling, propelling the 
billiard, or the tennis-ball, within doors, or the 
cricket-ball without ;° while the gentler sex found 
equal gratification in bandying about the ball, 
the shuttlecock, or the light and elegant hoop. 

Of. all these, perhaps the earliest invention of a 
means of recreation was the ball; it is the most 
symetrical in form, and most pleasing to look on; 
it is devoid of sharp angles and pointed projections 
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to injure the hands or the person, through any 
salient parts of its superficies; and its motion 
when propelled forms a beautiful curve. Accord- 
ingly it seems to have come into use, at least, a 
thousand years before the Christian Era. It is al- 
luded toin direct terms by Homer in the Odyssey» 
and we can easily understand that the gratification 
of catching it, throwing it, and the early skill 
thereby led to the invention of making it light in 
proportion to its bulk, render it elastic, and the 
forming by degrees of regular games, diversions, &c., 
with peculiar rules adapted to each invented game, 
and the instruments introduced on the several oc- 
casions. 

Venerable Bede, writing the life of St. Cuthbert 
states that the latter excelled in all active exercises ; 
among others we find that he played at ball; and 
Fitzstephen, a writer in the 13th century describes 
it as a custom in his town to go out into the fields on 
Shrove Tuesday to play at ball; on which occasion 
they used a baton or club, and here perhaps are dis- 
covered the first vestiges of the modern Cricket,— 
of which, more anon. 

There was a game called stool-ball, which cbn- 
sisted in a ball being thrown or pitched at astool by 
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one player, whilst another was to strike it with his 
hand in order to prevent the stool from being touched 
by the ball. Every time the ball was so stopped and 
turned away the protecting player scored one; but 
if the latter missed, and the stool was touched by 
the ball, the players changed places. Here is the 
infant wicket and the beginning of notching. This 
game of stool-ball was played by either sex sepa- 
rately, and not unfrequently by both sexes indis- 
criminately. This game was recommended in the 
reign of Charles I, as one of the recreations ‘“‘meet- 
est to be used, which gives the best refreshment to 
the body, and leaves the best impression onsthe 
mind. . 

But the game most analogous to Cricket was that 
of club-ball, in playing which the ball was pro- 
pelled by means of a bat or club, and was to be 
caught by an antagonist of the striker. This game 
became so fascinating that Edward III, by proclam- 
ation forbade it to be.used as a recreation; not be- 

. cause of any evil tendency in itself, ‘* but because,” 
says Strutt, in the introduction to his book of sports 
and pastimes, “they engrossed too much of the 
leisure of the populace, and diverted their minds 
from pursuits of a more martial nature.” 
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The same author gives it as his opinion that 
Cricket was the direct offspring of club-ball, but 
the name of this exercige is not found recorded in 
any writing earlier than the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, when in a song by Tom D’Ur- 
fey, called ‘‘ Of anoble race was Shenkin,” we read 
the following stanza 


“ Hur* was the prettiest fellow 
At foot-ball or at cricket, 

At hunting chase, or nimble race, 
Full featly Hur could prick it.” 


But the game now called Cricket, although es- 
sentially an English game, and at present in gene- 
ral estimation in almost every part of the British Em-- 
pire, and wherever British persons resort, whether 
at home, or in English colonies, or abroad, is only . 
spoken of within the last century and a half, as 
above said, although its name is said to be Saxon, 
and used to signify ‘“‘a stick.” 

The boy’s game of tip-cat is said by some to be the 
original game; by others it is considered a corruption 
of Cricket, which has immediately succeeded the 
very popular game called ‘‘club-ball” and being 
similar in many respects, this game is perhapsonly a 
refinement of the once popular one ;—this last is at 


* “Hur” Anglice, He. 
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least Strutt’s belief, as he says so in his ‘ Sports 
and Pastimes of England,” but he is not supported 
by other writers. Old Nyzen who is in most things 
our best authority, says: ‘‘ They who are best ac- 
quaiated with some of the remote and unfrequented 
villages of England, where the primitive manners, 
customs and games of our ancestors remain in the 
perfection of rude unadulterated simplicity, must 
have remarked the lads playing at a game which 
is the same in its outline and principal features as 
the consummate piece of perfection that at this day 
is the glory of ‘ Lords,’ and the pride of English ath- 
lete. I mean the one in which a single stick is ap- 
pointed for a wicket, do. for a bat, and the same re- 
peated, of about three inches in length, for a ball. 
If this be not the original of the game of Cricket, it 
is a plebian imitation of it.’ Now this is really 
the game of tip-cat, which we have played in our 
boyhood a thousand times. 

This game owes much of its popularity and fash- 
ion in England to the wise and benevolent encour- 
agement of the lords and the landlords, who thought 
there was no better policy than that of being the 
friends and the occasional companions in the sports 
of their tenants and their peasantry, no way of cul- 
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tivating their health that was better adapted; no 
way of making them more happy and industrious; 
no way of making them more satisfied with their 
position in the world, nor any way in which they 
could more easily break off undue familiarity, than 
in participating in such sports, and being hospita- 
ple in giving moderate comfortable refreshments 
on each occasion upon their own estates. There 
had been, even from the time of the Normans, va- 
rious games made and put down. Sometimes the 
kings encouraged them, sometimes they frowned on 
them, sometimes there were even laws enforced on 
the subjects for or against their practice; but all 
these things seemed to have become a dead letter 
from the time of Charles II. His restoration ap- 
peared to have cast under all thoughts of popular 
games as regarded all laws, and as regarded fash- 
ionable or great patronage thereon, until gradually 
the owners adopted the just mentioned practice, and 
the feeling seems to have been growing ever since : 
it is now in the height of its vigor, noblemen of all 
ranks are players, they have their people on their 
estates, and thousands of country clubs; there are 
more than one or two clubs in and about the me- 
tropolis of England, the members of which are of 
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distinguished positions in society, and one (that of 
Marybone) which gradually has become the mother 
club; and gives as it were, laws to all others. 
When the game even at the early part of its pub- 
licity was practised, the distance between the wick- 
ets was 22 yards, (being the 16th part of an acre, 
or a modern land measuring chain’s length) and 
such it is still; but then only to be two stumps 
to each wicket; these were pretty far apart, and 
only about a foot out of ground to the top. One of 
the consequences was, that the straightest ball was 
the worst ball; for it went through between the 
stumps and did not disturb the bails; the batsman 
was not out. At that time and long after, the 
length of the bat, its breadth, and the flatness of 
its face, were no objects of regulation or dispute, 
and any dimension that a batsman could wield was 
fair, although it sometimes gave heart-burnings to 
those of an opposite party. But the form of the 
bat in early times was circular at the end like an 
old fashioned table-knife, when it was usual to eat 
peas with a knife, and the face of the bat was 
usually flat. All these were usually the condition 
of the game until about the year 1770, when the 
law of the stump was altered, a third stump was 
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added, and the improvement on that part of the 
game has been added, so that at present the height 
above ground is not less than 21 inches, and the 
extreme distance from outside to outside of each 
wicket, is not more than eight inches, so that there 
is not a possibility of the ball passing between the 
stumps without touching one, disturbing the bails, 
and putting out the batsman. The next improve- 
ment considered was that of the bat, for it had now 
become a great object to put as much skill into the 
game as could be suggested, in order to add to the 
interest thereof. In 1774, however, no alteration 
_had taken place herein, and soon after that date 
the shape of the bat was that the curve at the end 
was taken away; then the width of the instru- 
ment was reduced to 4 1-4 inches, with which the 
batsmen was to defend a wicket of 8 inches wide ; 
after which the length of the bat should not be 
more than 38 inches; and from the point to the 
shoulder should not be more than 21 inches; all 
this was to render the game more artistical and 
difficult. The round bowling (which was just en- 
tering in Nyren’s time, and against which his ti- 
rades are very strqngly expressed, is an additional 
difficulty, although the éwists in the progress of 
the ball were partly effected by the underhand 
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bowlers; and their effect was partly checked by 
the law which compelled the delivery of the ball 
to be at, or below the height of the shoulder of the 
bowler; and another effect, which is their speed 
and the bruising consequence thereof, is protected 
against by the introduction of what in our early 
days the cricketer would have been ashamed of, 
namely, India rubber or other defences for the 
hands and legs against anticipated bruises, but the 
introduction of slippers to the feet with prods 
which sink into the ground, and preserve the play- 
ers from falling in their play are very good. 

The existing laws of the game show at once the 
pains taken to make it an artistic exercise, and the 
care that has been given.to everything which might 
have been misunderstood, or doubtful in the con- 
struction, as practised thereon. It is a beautiful, 
and nearly a complete code of regulations and laws, 
and the physical and moral reflections that can be 
drawn from the whole, the lessons, the advantages, 
which the game is calculated to suggest, have ren- 
dered it by far the best of any out-of-door exer- 
cises and diversions. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


ea 


THE game of Cricket has two classes. The sin- 
gle wicket and the double wicket; but the latter 
is the noble and the complete game. We shall, 
therefore, take the consideration of the last into first 
explanation. 


DOUBLE WICKET. 


This may be called Cricket proper. It has 
eleven players on each side of the game; one um- 
pire appointed by each party, but approved by the 
other ; and each party brings its own scorer (or 
marker) but it 1s usual for the scorers to be toge- 
ther in the field, that each may check the inaccura- 
cy of the other. The places of the players are ac- 
cording to the following diagram; the two parties 
on the In side, and the Out side; of whom there 
are only two In sides at play at once. They are 
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strikers, and when one is put owt, as hereafter de- 
scribed, another goes into his place until all have 
been put out of that party; and the Out sides are 
in full play, all of them,:so long as they are Out 


sides. 
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1 Striker, or Batman, “10 Middle wicket, 


2 do. 11 Long field off, 

3 Bowler, 12 Long field on, 

4 Wicket-keeper, 13 Leg. 

5 Long stop, 14 Umpire, 

6 Short slip, 15 do. 

7 Point, 16 Marker, 

8 Long slip, 17 do. 

9 Cover point, 18 Nobody here, these will 


be observed hereafter. 
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It is customary to play a complete match by 
having two innings for each party, and the sum ob- 
tained by the one side, is to be compared with the 
sum obtained by the other. Sometimes it is ar- 
ranged that if the innings (twice) cannot be done 
in one day, the first innings shall decide the game ; 
and sometimes the match is made for one inning 
only on eachside. The last is the mode commonly 
of present practice in clubs, that there may be as 
much change and variety as possible. But in 
matches we would always recommend the two in- 
nings each, for we seldom have seen one party 
have two very great innings, and there is the 
probability of the game being more equal in the 
result, which is agreeable to\the amour-prupre of 
the losers, | 

Having named and pointed out the situation of 
the players in a full field, or at a match, we have 
next to offer a few hints concerning their several 
duties, and shall endeavor to point out the practice 
which may enable the players to perform most 
effectively. We shall begin with 


,/ THE BOWLER. 


The Bowler is the very first person who per- 
forms an overt act in the game, and he is also one 
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of the most important persons in the course of the 
play. He has always one or other of three princi- 
pal objects in view throughout his play; First ; To 
knock down, with the ball, the wicket of the stri- 
ker against whom he is bowling; Secondly ; That 
the ball shall come from him to the striker in such 
a manner that, if the latter touch or hit it with his 
bat, it may fly off in such a manner and direction 
that one or other of the fielding party shall catch 
it before it touch the ground; or Thirdly ; That 
the ball shall be delivered by him in such a man- 
ner and direction that the striker shall not be able 
to meet it so as to get arun. He may havea fourth, 
a fifth, or a sixth object in view, according to the 
disposition and mode of play which he may discov. 
er in his antagonist, and which indeed it is his 
bounden duty to watch as closely as possible; by a 
peculiar twist, in round bowling, he may discon- 
cert a batsman who has not been used to stand 
against that style of delivering a ball; by a remark- 
ably fast pace he may injure the self-possession 
and courage of a batsman who has not played much 
against that rapidity of speed; or, by a slow pace 
he may entice a sanguine batsman out of his 
place to meet the ball, and thus render the latter 
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subject to the tender mercies of a lynx-eyed and 
active wicket-keeper. 

It is therefore evident that many qualities, both of 
mind and body are requisite to the character of a 
first-rate bowler. He should understand the game 
well, and should be a quick judge of the peculiari- 
ties of his successive adversaries who come to the 
bat; he ought to be able to bowl witheither hand, 
and on either side of the wicket; his eye and his 
judgment of distance should be correct ; he should 
be cool, patient and persevering at his post; he 
should not unnecessarily fatigue himself by deliv- 
ering his ballsinatoo rapid succession, but rather— 
as a general rule—should take his full time in the 
beginning, when the batsman is eager, fresh, and 
sanguine, and should be able to pour the balls in 
when the batsman happens to have had a long pos- 
session of his bat, and is beginning to flag. Lastly, 
among the good qualities of a bowler, he should be 
able to cease, good-naturedly, from bowling, 
whenever the wicket-keeper, (who is or should be 
the real General of his party) may deem it advisable 
to perplex the batsmen by offering them a change 
of bowler and bowling in bringing forward another 
antagonist ; and he should always return again, 
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promptly and readily, when called upon by the 
wicket-keeper to do so. 

‘The bowler, on taking the ball in hand, will find 
it advantageous to hold it so that the seam should 
be across his hand: he thug gently presses the seam 
with the ends of his thumb and fingers, by which 
he has it in full possession, and he loses hold at 
once when he delivers the ball, because he had 
pressed the only part of the surface which might 
be said to have even the slightest projection be- 
yond the rest. 

There are two modes of bowling now in use, at 
Cricket; namely, underhand and round ; the latter 
of these has been introduced into practice ata com- 
paratively recent date, and was at first considered 
an innovation. Indeed many ancient and veteran 
cricketers protest against it to this hour ; notwith- 
standing which, however, it bids fair to drive the 
former altogether from the play. Nevertheless, 
as both are yet in use, to both we shall devote some 
attention ;—and first, to the older, or underhand 
bowling. f 

In this mode of bowling the arm is straight and 
towards the ground, but no part of it must touch 
the side of the bowler in delivering the ball. The 
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bowler, of any style of bowling, will do well to 
commence his run, previous to the delivery of the 
ball, always from the same place, no matter on 
which side of the wicket at his end he intends to 
bowl from. Let that place be not too far back, for 
by making long runs up to his bowling crease he 
does but exhaust his strength without adding im- 
petus to the speed of his ball. Let him commence 
each run gently, and gradually increase his speed 
up to the place where he delivers his ball, taking 
good care that, when it leaves his hand, he shall 
have one foot on the ground, and entirely behind 
the bowling crease. Let him keep himself as up- 
right in body as possible, deliver the ball high, ea- 
deavour earnestly to send it always straight for the 
wicket, and that its first touch of the ground shall 
be from three and a half to five yards from the 
striker’s stumps, according to the slowness or the 
swiftness of the bowler’s speed in bowling. 

In underhand bowling the axis of rotation of 
the ball is exactly at right angles to the line of 
projection; consequently when the ball touches 
the ground and rises again, the projection will be 
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in precisely the same direction, unless some devi- 
ation be caused by its having touched some rough 
or irregular spot, which may turn it somewhat to 
the right or left; consequently an underhand de- 
livery is, in these days, considered more easy to 
play, by the batsman, than one of round delivery, 
of which we have next to speak. 

Round bowling is a modern introduction into 
the game of Cricket, and is decidedly an improve- 
ment therein; for it somewhat increases the diffi- 
culties on both sides, increases both the skill and 
the interest of the players, and not a little tends to 
shorten the duration of matches. Formerly it was 
no uncommon thing to find celebrated batsmen 
maintaining their position before their wickets, du- 
ring one, two, or even three successive days; but 
now an entire match of two innings each is generally 
terminated in one, or at most two days; thus ren- 
dering the contest less tedious to the bulk of the 
players. Hence this round style of bowling has 
superceded, in a very great measure, the old under- 
hand style, and bids fair to eject the latter alto- 
gether, as an absolute mode of play. 
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The manner of preparing this round-hand deli - 

very is the same as for the old underhand mode. 
The constant start from the same place, at the pre- 
paratory run, the regular increase in rapidity of 
speed during the run, the constant care to observe 
the law with regard to the one foot entirely be- 
hind the bowling crease at the instant of deliver- 
ing the ball, apply here; but now lies the differ- 
ence. In the under-hand bowling the palm of 
the hand is directly towards the opposite wicket at 
the time of delivery, but in round-hand bowling 
the arm is held out straight, or nearly so, being 
about on a parallel with the plane of the horizon, 
but very particular care being taken by the bowler 
that his hand be not above the level of his shoul- 
der, at the instant the ball is quitted. .The hand 
should be a little in advance of the ‘body at that 
instant, and the wrist twisting downwards; but the 
back of the hand should not be upwards entirely ; 
thus, then, the ball will keep in a straight direc- 
tion from the moment it is quitted until it touches 
the ground, but the axis of the ball’s rotation, being 
somewhat out of aright angle with the line of pro- 
jection, the moment the ball strikes the ground its 
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further direction will be turned in proportion to 
the deviation of the angle from a right angle. 

w To explain this, let W, in the annex- 

A ed diagram be the Wicket bowled at; 

/ \. le A, be the left-handed round bowler 

Ci ° andaa right-handed round bowler; 

let B. b. be the balls as severally deliv- 

ered from the hands of the bowlers; 

let the diametrical straight lines with- 

in those balls show the axis of rotation 

given to those balls at the moment of 

» delivery; let B. C. b. c. be the lines of 

A a, direction, severally, of those balls till 

they touch the ground; and let C. and c. be the 

places where, severally, the balls first touch the 

ground. Then C. W. will be the line of direction 

which A’s ball will take when it rises again, he 

being a left-handed round bowler, and c. W. will be 

the line of direction which b’s ball will take when 

it rises again, he being a right-handed round bowler. 

Thus, therefore arises a general rule, that a ball 

from a right-handed round bowler, will tend, on 

the rise, from the batsman; and that a ball from a 

left-hand round bowler will tend, on the rise, 

towards the batsman; and from this it is to be 
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inferred that a right-handed round bowler must 
bowl in a direction a trifle towards the batsman, if 
he wishes to take the /eg stump; a trifle clear of 
the off side of the wicket, if he bea left-handed 
bowler and wants to take the off stump, and in the 
game proportions in either case, when it is desired 
to take the middle stump. 

The general direction for the length of the ball, 
which means the distance through the air before it 
touches the ground, bas already been given; and 
let it always be remembered that ‘*a good length 
ball” is a matter of high credit to the Bowler ; but 
it is the duty of every Bowler to examine and con- 
sider, closely and promptly, the play of his adver- 
sary at the bat, to suit his balls to circumstances, 
but above all things to adopt that style of balls to 
the batsman which the latter dare not step forward 
to strike,and which he is averse to step back 
towards his wicket to play. In the former case, 
if the striker be tempted, the striker may miss it, 
and the ball may run under his bat to the wicket, 
or he may touch it with the shoulder of his bat, and 
be caught out, or the ball may come into the 
wicket-keeper’s hands and the batsman be stumped 
out before he can get back within legal bounds, 
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In the latter case, the batsman may step back too 
far, and knock down his own wicket, or he may 
hit the ball up and be caught out. 

When the bowler perceives that a batsman has 
got what is called ‘‘sight of the ball,” it is his 
business to make a change in his style of bowling, 
either by giving an occasional swifter, or a slower 
ball; or by changing the side of the wicket at which 
he will deliver it ; any changes of this nature have a 
tendency to disconcert or produce a hesitancy, more 
or less, ina batsman under such circumstances. 
Among other things, as old Nyren justly observes, 
a good length ball, now and then, pitched a little - 
wide of the off stump, will often turn to great ad- 
vantage, for it may produce a catch, when a straight 
one would be stopped with ease. 

The bowler should quickly make himself ac- 
quainted with the nature of the ground, and with 
every peculiarity of its surface, particularly be- 
tween the wickets, adapting his style to the cir- 
cumstances as combined with what he discovers 
in the batsman’s play. In short, his mind must be 
incessantly on the alert, no less than his person ; 
for his sagacity and his exertions must act together : 
without which combination he is an insufficient 
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player, at so important a position in the field as 
that of a bowler. 

In mere practice the bowler should have some 
mark upon the ground where it is intended the ball 
should light, and great care should be taken to ob- 
tain uniformity in hitting that distance ; in playing 
a match, however, this would not be permitted, but 
it is by no means difficult for a bowler to find some 
greener or some barrener spot than usual, or some 
slight unevenness of ground, something in fact 
which a keen and practised eye may pick out, to 
serve in licu of a more prominent mark, to guide 
him to his attainment of a “‘ length ball ;” though, 
after all, general practice will go very far to fit the 
hand for delivering what is always the same weight 
to always the same distance. But with all these 
considerations there is one more. Bowlers can by 
no means depend upon having always a level plane 
on which to bowl; they may have the wicket to 
which they are opposed at somewhat of a descent, 
or somewhat of an ascent ; or they may have to bowl 
along the side of an inclined plane, which may be 
favorable or unfavorable to their habits or style of 
bowling. Of these particulars they ought to be 
especially careful to make the wicket-keeper, or 
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whoever may be the General of the party, well ac- 
quainted, that their peculiarities may be used to 
the best advantage. 

The manner of laying out a field renders it un- 
necessary for the bowler to leave his wicket in 
order to go after a ball except occasionally, such, 
for instance, as that of a ball being struck back 
towards himself, or so nearly so as to deviate but a 
little, in which case he may prevent the run or may 
make a catch. Whenever such is the case, the 
fieldsman at the middle wicket must run up to the 
wicket in his place, in order to receive the ball if 
it should be thrown in. 

It is sometimes the case that the bowler and the 
wicket-keeper are one and the same person; in 
practice this is frequently the case, but in playing 
a@ match we would by no means recommend it. 
Each of these services is a laborious and an oner- 
ous one, and to lay them both on one person is 
oppressive, fatiguing, and injurious to the prospects 
of the party. There is another objection to the 
arrangement, which will be alluded to when we 
come to examine the duties of the wicket-keeper. 

We cannot do better, here, than to give the brief 
and impressive summary advice of old Nyren, of 
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whom we have already spoken, to Bowlers, for their 
general observance and practice; he says, 

‘‘T shall conclude this article by recapitulating 
the chief requisites in a bowler. In beginning to 
run, start gently, and increase your pace till the 
ball be delivered. Fix your eye on the spot where 
you wish the ball to light; keep your body upright, 
deliver your ball high, pitch it a good length, 
straight to the off stump, practise these points, 
succeed in them all, and you will be a first-rate 
bowler.” 


THE WICKET-KEEPER.. 


The Wicket-keeper should be the General of his 
party, whether as regards practice of sides, or at a 
match, and his orders, signs, or other intimutions, 
should be promptly and submissively obeyed, as 
the commander-in-chief of a campaign. It is a 
good post, at which the members of a club should 
study experience of the game, and practise alert- 
ness, boldness, promptness, and (at least) the ap- 
pearance of being aware of the minutie of the 
play in hand. He does or he ought to know the 
particular qualities, or peculiar excellence of the 
play of every person of his party ; 1f in such case 
as a match there be any one of his party whom he 
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may not sufficiently know; he makes the necessary 
enquiries either of the person himself or of some 
one who knows him, and it is the place of the 
Wicket-keeper to place every one in the field-play ; 
generally with the approbation of each person as 
to the place into which he is put, but always with 
his own judgment approving the post filled up. ' In 
the course of the play He keeps his eye on the 
players, of his own side, and changes their position 
according to his notion of their doing duty, their 
immediate humor, or many other good causes mov- 
ing them, and they are instantly to go without 
remonstrance with him. If he wishes any change in 
the bowling, he desires a bowler to quit bowling and 
sends another in his place, and this must be done 
with promptness and without disputing the point; 
in short his directions are to be immediately and 
at once obeyed without any resistance to his will; 
and he is as much as possible to express his desire 
by signs, that he may not by loud and continued 
talking make confusion in the field, nor let the 
other side learn what is passing in his judgment. 
Sometimes it happens at private practice that there 
is a Wicket-keeper at each end, and that when the 
duty during an “ over” (see meaning hereafter) for 
4 
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a short time the Wicket-keeper either becomes a 
bowler at his end, or plays a part in the field during 
the over; but this should never be the case ata 
match. The Wicket-kceper is always such, during 
the match, the players alwavs know where the 
General is, and the Wicket-keeper has never his 
own play and attention turned aside or changed. 
The Wicket-keeper has always to impress upon his 
companions that they should keep a vigilant and 
frequent look towards himself, that they may catch 
his signals, and quickly obeythem. But the player . 
may sometimes see what has escaped the observa- 
tion of the Wicket-keeper and may disobey or neg- 
lect the directions of the latter, but thisshould be 

done carefully and very seldom, and should always | 
be with very sufficient cause; and the Wicket- 
keeper should as seldom as possible appeal to the 
umpire, lest it become tiresome and offensive to 
the latter and unnecessarily vexatious, and the 
umpire (such is human nature) feel inclined to give 
sentence against the party that thus vexes him. 
On the contrary the Wicket-keeper should seem to 
know the particulais of the play in hand quite as 
well as the umpire, and should only upon strong 
grounds call for the umpire’s sentence. The inte- 
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rests of the party are then sufficiently upheld, the 
umpire gives respect and even authority to the 
Wicket-keeper who thus so seldom appeals to his 
decision (such is human nature) perhaps favors his 
appeal, particularly ina nice case. The Wicket- 
keeper should prevent, as much as possible, that 
the game be carried on too rapidly at the begin- 
ning of the innings, when the batsmen are com- 
monly too systematic, and push it well on after- 
wards. 

The following are about the principal active | 
operations of the Wicket-keepers, in the course of 
the play, during the current match. He must 
attend strictly to Rule No. 35, and he must not 
allow himself, as some do, to be tempted, before 
the ball is delivered, to play about the foot of the 
stumps or otherwise to divert the attention, to con- 
fuse the batsman who is the striker. Old Nyren 
says, ‘the position of the Wicket-keeper, in his 
standing should be that of a man prepared to spar, 
so that he may in one instant move any way he 
pleases. His legs should be a little extended, from 
each other—the left forward. He should feel him- 
self easy in his position, and ready to move in 
any direction. The position of his legs is of the 
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utmost importance in this situation. The upper 
part of his arms to the elbow, should hang down 
easily to the body; from the elbows they should 
incline upwards towards the chest, both hands 
being open, the left rather higher than the right.” 
Nyren very strongly insists on this direction, and 
experience shows the advantage of it. He must 
watch to stump out, or catch the ball but slightly 
by, the adversary’s shoulder. The former happens 
frequently by the striker being enticed beyond the 
popping crease to hita slow ball of the bowler 
missing it, and the ball being in the Wicket- 
keeper’s hands before the striker can’ be back again 
behind the popping crease, or his bat be grounded 
(in the striker’s hand) within bounds. The latter 
is when the ball flies straight upwards, or nearly 
so, after it has been touched by the striker's bat, 
and before the ball touches the ground. The 
Wicket-keeper is to be ready also when the 
ball is thrown to his end and the batsmen are run- 
ning, and at all times to stop the ball at his end 
when thrown there from the field. The only occa- 
sion where the Wicket-keeper is to run in the field 
is when the striker just touches the ball, at his 
end, and turns its progress between the Wicket- 
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keeper and the player at the leg; [the latter is 
pretty well out in the field] the Wicket-keeper 
then runs for it, the short slip steps into the 
Wicket-keeper’s place and does his duty till the 
former comes back again. This player generally 
sees that the hit is inevitable, and should run before 
the hit is made, one run is most frequently saved 
by this anticipation. 

The Wicket-keeper must always be on the alert 
to knock the bails off with the bat, at his end if 
there be not a batter at the end and he have an op- 
portunity; and if he have not, to pass the ball to 
the bowler’s end without delay if there be a pos- 
sible opportunity there; and he must always be 
careful in passing the ball to the bowler’s end, 
that he neither throw it too violently lest it should 
be there mnissed and another run—-perhaps more— 
should thereby be obtained by the adversary, or 
too slowly, lest the bowler should have to stoop 
to pick it up, and thereby fatigue himself unne- 
cessarily. In short, at Cricket every thing is to 
be considered, that may save your own party any 
exertions, and that may fatigue as much as pos- 
sible the opposite party of the match. 


THE LONG STOP. 


The Long stop is a position of great importance 
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in Cricket, for more than half of the balls which 
are bowled in the course of a match come within 
the sphere of his duties, upon the effective fulfil- 
ment of which the fate of the game materially 
depends. It is his business to stop all bails that 
pass the wicket-keeper, whether they have been 
missed by the batsman or just tipped so as not to 
deviate much to the right or left of their original 
course. He should therefore be sharp-sighted, 
active and fearless, for nine times in ten the ball 
that passes him will give his adversaries one or 
two runs. 

The Long stop should be placed at about twelve 
or thirteen yards—not more—behind the Wicket- 
keeper: he should be very active in stopping the 
ball, and quick in returning it to the wicket-keeper, 
which he should do by throwing it in so as to be 
likely to hit the top of the stumps; consequently 
he should be a good thrower. However he shall 
not unnecessarily throw the ball in too strongly ; 
for if by chance the wicket-keeper should miss 
catching it, the adversary may obtain a run, if not 
more than one. The Long stop should endeavour 
also, to prevent the wicket-keeper from running 
after a hit ball. 
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Tn stopping, if he find that the bal! wil! reach him 
on or near the ground, he must meet it with one 
knee down and his hands before him, and in return- 
ing it let him be careful that it easily reach the top 
of the stumps, but as little as possible beyond it. 

An important part also of his duty is to “dack 
up” at the wickct-keeper’s end when a ball is 
struck into the field. 

It sometimes happens that there is a distinct 
Long stop at each end, each of whom occupies 
another pos‘tion when the batting has ceased at 
his ownend. Thisdivision of duty is approved by 
some, in consequence of its relieving that fields- 
man froma very laborious task, where he is also 
exposed to occasional hard knocks and great res- ° 
ponsibility ; whilst others, aware that, as the old 
adage has it, ‘* practice makes perfect,” the undivi- 
ded attention to one duty will cause it to be better 
performed than if alternate with another, and that 
the habits necessary lor one pusition may be some- 
what inconsistent with those of another, prefer 
that the Long stop should move with the wicket- 
keeper, at the end of each “over.” We incline 
to this notion. 

SHORT SLIP. 


The fieldsman at the Short slip should be watch- 
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ful as a cat, and agile as a monkey; moreover, he 
should be as bold and unflinching as heart can 
make a man; for he and point have to stand the 
rattling of the storms. His place is about a yard, 
or at most a yard and a-half on the off-side of the 
wicket-keeper, and perhaps abreast or a very little 
behind the line of him. ‘The ball in coming off the 
bat towards him, comes with greater velocity than 
towards any other fieldsman, and he will have to be 
exceedingly alert to catch, if it rise, or to stop, if 
it fall, so that he may either himself put out the 
batsman, or enable the wicket-keeper to take the 
bails in the attempt to make a run of it. 

The Short slip must likewise be active and 
ready, to take the wicket-keeper’s place if the lat- 
ter have occasion to leave it to pick up a ball, and 
“to back up”? when a ball is to be thrown in from 
the field; on this latter occasion the place of the 
Short slip is next behind the wicket-keeper. We 
cannot too much enjoin upon the fieldsman at this 
place in the game to be constantly vigilant, active, 
and bold; a slow, heavy, or dim-sighted man 
should never be placed in such a position. 

. The attitude at Short slip is of great import- 
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ance; it should be similar to that of the wicket- 
keeper, or the point, as elsewhere described. 


~~ 


THE POINT. 


This is avery important part of a fieldsman’s 
duty, and the player that has this part should have 
a very quick eye, asmart action, great courage to face 
a rapid ball, and be a good catcher. His place should 
be opposite the striker, at about five yards perpen- 
dicular to the line between the wickets, and where 
a great many struck balls come; he is to take par- 
ticular notice of the striker’s play, and he is to 
change his position a yard further back, further 
forward, or to the right or left according as he 
shall prudently and carefully judge the batsman’s 
method. But courage and promptness are very 
essential qualities on his part; he should also be 
ready to “back up,” when that is required, and 
he should be well behind the short slip on that 
occasion, for it is necessary that no advantage be 
made by the adversary, by an over-throw ; which 
last the fielders are to take especial care to prevent, 
the thrower by throwing, the rest of the fielders by 
stopping; but the thrower must also be careful to 
forward sufficiently, and by not throwing too far. 
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The watching position of the point should be very 
much that of the wicket-keeper, keeping also a 
very attentive eye towards the ball when delivered 
from the bowler’s hand, and from the batsman. 


THE LONG SLIP. 


This fielder is generally placed about as far from 
the batsman, as the long stop, and his direction is 
that of mid-way between the short slip and the 
point as he is to cover the mis-stopping of the ball 
by either of these, and, of course he is to be be- 
hind them. Frequently arun is gotten by the In 
side if the ball be not stopped by those nearest the 
wicket, but if the long slip be attentive, he may 
sometimes prevent. the run by running in and meet- 
ing the ball, sometimes he may even catch it, and 
so put out the striker, and he must be very careful 
that he allows not two runs to be made in the hit 
that sends the ball towards his particular duty. A 
good long slip is a fine situation for a fieldsman. 
The sage Nyren says of him, what may be disputa- 
ble by some, as follows; ‘‘I should prefer his 
standing nearly behind the short slip, on account 
of the balls twisting; for if the ball be struck to 
his right hand, he will surely find it twist to his 
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left.” This is a station of great difficulty in fast 
bowling; this fielder must never omit his watch- 
fulness and opportunity to ‘‘ back up.” 


THE COVER POINT. 


This is another very useful place in the field, 
and is intended to cover the middle wicket and the 
point. The business of this fielder is much like that 
of the long slip ; he has to be sharp-sighted and 
active; he is to keep the batters from making a 
second run, he may perhaps catch the ball, he may 
run in and meet it, and he may get the start of the 
ball if he judge aright the direction in his part of 
the play which it will probably go. When there is 
a player good at ‘‘ Leg half volley,” or any way a 
good hitter,this fielder may be moved to the place of . 
No. 18 in the diagram; or a twelfth man would not 
be amiss on each party, and the twelfth man’s place 
be at No. 18, where there is always enough to do and 
often it is admitted that the On side of the striker 
is too little guarded, and many runs are made. 
Old Nyren has a good observation on the play at 
cover point, as follows, ‘‘ Suppose the fieldsman on 
this station be brought in to save one run, he should 
not let the ball come to him, but is to dash in to 
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mevt it, fielding it with his right hand, and, with 
a quick motion throwing it at the top of the stumps 
to the wicket keeper’s hand. If this be performed 
readily, it has a beautiful effect, and is the very 
essence of fine fielding.’’ 


MIDDLE WICKET. 


The most admired of our recognised Cricket autho- 
rities are of opinion that the middle wicket fields- 
man should not be more than about twelve yards 
from the batsman who is nofé the striker, and not 
more than twenty four yards from the striker, but 
we think that the fielder would be rather too near 
at that, but, however, ideas may differ on the point. 
But the middle wicket has always enough to do if 
he do his duty, and frequently catches out a striker, 
and very frequently saves a run, and he must 
always, if possible, try to start before a ball which 
is not likely to come within his place of watch- 
fulness. But let him also be sure to be ready to 
‘‘backing up.” One Marybone player says, that 
this fielder should be about abreast of the bowler’s 
wicket and about fuurteen yards from it. 


LONG FIELD. | 


There is not a very particular difference in the 
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duties of the long field off and the long field on, 
Both of them should be good runners, both good. 
throwers, and both good judges of the hit, so as to 
get the start of the ball. Either of them in 
throwing the ball in should aim to hit the 
wicket-keeper’s head, but be careful not to throw 
either too high or too violently for that. ° A great 
point with the long field off will be to try and 
save asecond run for the hit, and with the Jong 
field on to try and save even the one run. The 
first is a cover to the bowler and the middle wicket 5 
the latter will have to be wider in the field than 
the former. 


LEG. 


This fielder is the last to be mentioned of the 
Out side. His place is to be well out, immedi- 
ately behind the striker; and about fifteen or nine- 
teen yards from the wicket. This fielder should 
always be on the alert to get the start of the ball, 
concerning which duty he can form a pretty good 
judgment, before the striker hits it. He can by care 
save a second run, and not,very unfrequently he 
saves one; but he and the dong stop have most to 
do in this part of the field, and they should prevent 
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the necessity of the wicket-keeper leaving his 
place to get the ball in, unless it evidently be near 
home to the last. 


THE BATSMAN. 


We now enter the In side play, and the follow- 
ing as applied to one, will be of the same effect as 
of all the rest of the party. It will be observed 
that in this part of the play there is one wicket 
fewer to put down than the party admits of ; for two 
men go in at first, and when the last man but one 
is put out, the last man comes out also, who is said 
to bring “ his bat out,” which occasionally makes, 
and always preserves a batsman’s reputation. Many 
things in this part of the play are mentioned in 
‘Felix, on the Bat,” and appear in this treatise» 
but we cannot resist the desire to add a few of our 
own notions on the subject. The Batsman should 
not have his hands touching each other in grasping 
the handle of his bat; he should endeavor to know 
the exact place of the block at his end from be- 
hind the wicket at the other end; he should learn 
from thence, (after marking the place where he is,) 
how to allow for a leg and for an off stump block, 
and take particular care as to the place of a straight 
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ball block. He should as much as possible play 
with an upright bat, that is, not slanting across the 
wicket; but a good deal sloping with the head 
of the bat towards the bowlez, which may be done 
by keeping the left elbow and shoulder well for- 
ward. These things are to be particularly attended 
to as he shall thereby prevent the ball from rising 
in the air when struck or touched by the bat, and 
therefore of great importance both to blocking and 
striking, as regards a vigilant field and to his wish- 
ing to avoid either being caught or stumped out. 
Let the batsman as soon as possible get into the 
habit of being at home, that is, behind his popping 
crease, when not running; he will thereby not he 
at the tender mercies of a bowler or of a wicket- 
keeper, who are generally looking sharp to stump 
him out, if authorised by law to do so; and when 
he is running, be sure to come within compass with 
his bat, for it is very unpleasant to hear an umpire 
call out ‘‘ one short.” The young Batsman gene- 
rally, and properly, learns to block the ball, before 
he practises striking, and he is not by law obliged 
to stir his bat from before his wicket; but let him 
remember that four and-a-half inches, (the width of 
his bat,) will not cover eight inches, (the width of 
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his wicket,) nor will twenty-one inches, (the length 


of the bat from point to shoulder,) cover the length 
of the wicket, (twenty-seven inches out of ground,) 


So that he is usually obliged to judge the result of 
the ball, as he values the stability of his wickets, 
the judgment of the bowler, whose object it is to 
discover his play and ability, and the keen observa- 
tion of the wicket-keeper behind him. So the 
batter raises his bat still with it sloping a little 
towards the bowler, meets the ball and then it re- 
coils towards the ground; when experienced a little 
in the use of the bat, he raises the last gently from 
the ground as the ball is coming, judges of its de- 
clination, and prepares meanwhile to strike it 
according to circumstances. The ‘ member of the 
Marybone Club” already quoted, gives the following 
suggestions, which we readily extract, as usefulness 
ig truly our object in a far greater degree than 
originality. 

‘‘In forward play, the bat can seldom be safely 
played above four feet from the pitch of the ball- 
In back play, greater quickness is required. The 
safest way is, immediately on the delivery of the 
ball to throw the bat’s point towards the top of the 
wicket, by the ply of the wrist, so that the bat rather 
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meets than follows the ball, and it will have 
greater quickness.” 

‘¢ Some balls of proper length come in along the 
ground very quickly, and are commonly called 
shooting balls; these depend on the ground, and 
not on the bowler. These balls coming in more 
quickly than the “ bailers,” as soon as you see the 
length of the ball, prepare for its shooting rather 
than its rising; you will then drop your bat a little, 
and need not be afraid of being too late, if the ball 
should rise.” 

‘* When to play forwards and when to play back, 
with the mode of doing it, is all that is necessary 
in guarding the wicket, if you play the bat upright» 
and fully towards the ball. Stop all balls as near 
the pitch as possible. The advantage of forward 
play is in smothering the ball before it has time to 
twist, and therefore with more certainty.” 

‘In hitting, keep your hands nearly close 
together, but at ease, so that one may not be a 
check upon the other; exerting the arms, shoulders, 
and wrists, and striking the ball five or seven inches 
from the point of the bat. Hit the ball hard in this 
manner, and you will scarcely perceive the shock.” 

‘<If the ball come straight to the wicket, hit it 

1) 
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atraight back, or at any rate not more wide than 
to long field. Play the bat upright, hitting the 
ball on the top, unless it come so that you can 
make sure of sending it beyond the fieldsmen.” 

‘‘ What has been said of hitting upright, and of 
backward and forward play, in stopping, applies 
also to striking; but you may always hit over- 
pitched balls, or those pitched within the popping 
crease, to very great advantage.” 

‘¢ Should a ball come wide of the off stump; 
beginners are very apt to let the ball rise by touch. 
ing the off edge of the bat; this isin consequence 
of not keeping the shoulder well over the point 
of the bat. Practice will soon correct this. 
When balls come five or six inches wide, cross your 
left leg over without moving your right, and by 
this means you may hit all that are not bowled 
wide.” 

** Any ball that comes to the near side of the 
middle stump, should be played to on the side, 
Should it be between your leg and the middle, and 
require to be played back, it might hit your feet, 
and pass to your wicket. Your right foot is just 
within the popping crease, and your bat pointed 
to the bails; your wrist will bea little behind 
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you; by turning the edge of your bat towards your- 
self, you can put your bat upon the ball, playing it 
between your leg and the wicket. If you use for- 
ward play, hit straight back, or nearly so; the less 
angle you make in striking any ball, the less likely 
are you to miss it.” 

“If the ball is wide to your leg, turn yourself 
round, by bringing your right foot towards the man 
at mid-wicket ; play'well on it, for this is a most 
advantageous stroke, but be careful, leg balls are 
most apt of any to turn in to the wicket.” 

‘¢ Stepping in to strike is not a practice we would 
recommend generally, as no rule can be applied to 
it. QOver-pitched balls that come just within the 
popping crease, are the best to meet, as, if they 
should shoot, they are certain to hit the wicket.” 

** Keep your bat on the out side of your partner, 
and take great care not to run against him. If one 
be left handed, agree together on which side to 
run. Be attentive to both your own and your 
partner’s hits.”’ 

‘¢ The striker at the bowler’s wicket, should 
stand within the popping crease; or the bowler 
may put him out. He may follow the ball on deli” 
yery, but not too far, so that he can easily return 
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should there be no run; but as many things occur 
which his partner cannot see, he must act as cir- 
cumstances require.” 

‘* Run the first time quickly, which may enable 
you to get a second; but do not endanger your 
wicket ; you had better lose a run.” 

But this part of the work may be stopped here; 
for there are many things which are the result of 
experience only; and, indeed, the business of the 
Batsman, the Bowler, and the Wicket-keeper, are 
sufficient to form a treatise of some length and 
volume, 

- We give the following instructions, at what we 
consider, the inferior game of single wicket, from 
old Nyren, whose book, although it contains things 
obsolete, is well worthy the perusal and attention 
of cricketers, and those who really wish to be 
such, 


SINGLE WICKET. 


‘¢ The parties in a match at single wicket vary in 
number from one to six on a side. The distance 
between the wickets is twenty-two yards. At the 
bowler’s wicket a stump is placed, with a bail upon 
it; and this the striker, when running, must come 
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to, and strike off, and return to his own wicket, 
This is counted onerun. If the bail should be off, 
the striker must strike the stump out of the ground: 
When the party consists of fewer than five on each 
side, if the striker leave his ground to hit the ball: 
he will not be permitted to reckon a notch.” 


THE PLAY BEFORE THE WICKET. 


- ‘When the parties consist of fewer than five on 
each side, the custom of the game is, to make 
bounds on each side of the wicket ; which bounds 
are to be laid down parallel with it, as well as with 
each other: they must likewise extend twenty-two 
yards from the wicket; the man who is in, must 
strike the ball before these limits, or boundary- 
~ lines; and it must be returned in the same direction 
by those who are seeking out. It must also be 
thrown back in such a manner ; that it may cross 
the play between the wicket of the batter and that 
of the bowler; or between the bounds and the 
wicket of the man who is in, before it is considered 
dead.” 

‘If the striker, in running, have knocked off the 
bail upon the opposite wicket, and return home 
before the ball have struck down his wicket, or 
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crossed the play, or been between the bounds and 
his own wicket, it is to be considered a run,” 

‘‘The wicket must be put down by the ball, 
whether by throwing or holding it in the hand, and 
always from before ; for the ball is dead when once 
it has been behind the wicket.” 

“ The striker may continue running so long as the 
ball is in play; in other words, till it has crossed 
the play, or been returned between the bounds, or 
is dead in the hand of the bowler,” 

THE UMPIRES. 


The duties of the Umpires are nearly all expressed 
in the lawa, but we may add that they should, at 
matches, be men who are well known to be fami- 
liar with the game and its motions; firm and deter- 
mined in their decisions, independent in support of 
their opinions, and of acknowledged honesty of 
character. Each is generally introduced by a party, 
but like an English member of Parliament they are 
of the whole and not to act only for a part. They 
are expected to be perfectly impartial. 


THE MARKERS. 


Are expected to be very careful and true, and 
each is expected to be a check on the other. They 
must very attentively put the runs to the proper 
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persons, bye-balls, no balls, and wide balls as they 
shall be audibly called by the umpire at the proper 
end. There is also a matter which is greatly neg- 
lected in counting matches, and which ought to be 
set right in clubs, and that is, that the overthrows 
are not always marked by the scorers distinctly, nor 
are they noticed by the umpires. Thus although 
‘these make their appearance in the total score, they 
frequently add to the striker’s playing character 
that which he dves not deserve, and they take a 
censure off the fielders which they ought to have. 
We earnestly hope that a reform will be made in 
this respect, and that the umpires hereafter will 


be instructed to call the overthrows whenever they 
occur. 


MISCELLANEOUS TERMS AND 
SUGGESTIONS. 


BacxkinG up.—The careful attention to this can 
hardly be too strongly impressed upon the mind of 
every fielder. The number ef runs obtained by 
the opposite party through neglect of this, the 
mortification to the Out side resulting therefrom 
and, of course, the damage to their own side of the 
match, ought to press on every fielder the necessity 
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of all having this fault off their consciences at 
least. 

Baxu.—The fielder should never run towards a 
wicket with the ball in his hand, he very much 
loses time thereby. 

Byr Batu.—This is when a ball is bowled and the 
striker misses it; it is not stepped in its subsequent 
career, and is so far into the field that the strikers 
make one or more runs,inthe judgment that they 

- can safely do so, before the ball be returned to the 
wicket; such runs do not go to any particular per- 
son’s account of runs, but to the general account 
of the In side. 

Batrers.—The left handed batter is commonly 
a hard hitter. He should be very careful how he is 
tempted, by a slow ball, to step before the popping 
crease to meet it; for if he miss it, it is very 
likely that the wicket-keeper may stump them 
out. 

Bow.EerR.—Should beware of giving a home toss, 
for even the worst batsman can strike boldly at it, 
and may make much by it. 

PLAYING AND PractTisinc.—Never play care- 
lessly; never practise carelessly; lest the habit 
which you may thereby acquire, be still on you 
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when it is highly necessary that you do better. Let 
the batsman at all times be careful to keep his left 
elbow and shoulder forward, and at all times be 
learning to judge experimentally the pitching, and 
the effect of every ball delivered trom the bowler, 
and the probable course and length of a ball, struck 
from his bat. Let the bowler never relax his 
attention to the batsman’s skill and habits; let the 
fielders generally never relax their sharp observa- 
tion, their promptitude, and their backing up. Let 
all be as anxious to field well as to bat well, and, 
which is too much neglected in some clubs, be sure 
to practise catching. In particular where an 
adversary is put out, in a match, pass round the 
ball till another come in, by which means you do 
good in catching, and prevent the cold or stiffness 
incident to waiting and doing nothing. 

_ Poppine CreAsE.—Let the batsman be careful 
not to be far beyond the popping crease himself, or 
with his grounded bat, as to endanger his safety 
after play is called; and let him try and constitu- 
tionally avoid the custom of being unnecessarily in 
such a practice ; as any distance behind the popping 
crease, is a safe one to the batter before the ball is 
bowled ; and let the batsman always remember that 
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both batters in running, must have either been 
themselves over the popping crease, or their bat 
must have been over, with one point in their 
hands, to make a clean and complete run, and also 
to save the wicket. 

N. B. A person in Canada West, not very long 
since, published Laws of Cricket, in which the 
text was much altered, their meaning rendered 
much more difficult to the understanding, and notes 
written to many of the rules, which were some of 
them, very erroneous. One in particular, must 
here very necessarily, be alluded to, as it contains 
a contradiction to an immediately before given law, 
and would be injurious to the play were it adopted. 
We also remember a judgment to the contrary 
given by an umpire, in a case in which the writer 
we allude to, was himself concerned. He says in 
his 20th law: ‘* When the Batsman is run out, 
the notch, running for, does not count.” ‘This is 
true enough, and plain enough; but the annotator 
thereon says, and very erroneously. ‘If the stri- 
ker reach home safely, the run is made, and has to 
be scored.’ But we tell him, and all who shall 
read our remarks, that the run is not made, unless 
both the batters shall have completely arrived at 
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home. The following is the letter and the spirit 
of the game, “ the person put out by a catch is the 
striker, the person put out by arun 1s that one 
nearest to the wicket that is put down. 

‘* The person to whom we have just alluded, has 
at the end of his book of laws, made a few obser- 
vations, most of which are good, and his remarks 
on the subject of “the game,” are much to our 
approbation, though seme, particularly as to the 
choice of innings, do not suit the popular practice, 
but we think he is right. We, therefore, make 
the following quotation from him, (Mr, G. A. Bar- 
ber,) in which we cordially concur.” 

‘‘THE GAmMeE.—If you win the toss take the in- 
nings ; for, at the close of a well contested game, 
to make the runs, operates greatly on the nervous 
system. Anxiety affects the batsman’s eye more 
than the bowler’s hand; and the up-hill game is 
beainst the side which goes in last. The batsman 
is generally cautious during the first half-dozen 
‘overs,’ and not unfrequently gives a catch—be- 
sides, that caution is increased, and consequently 
tells in your favor, when he finds his hits closely 
fielded. In changing a bowler, bring up in his 
place one who delivers from a different side of the 
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wicket, and whose style and pace are as opposite as 
possible to his predecessor’s. Commence the in- 
nings with two steady bats, so as to “‘ beat off” the 
bowling, if possible, early in the game ; be careful 
to have always one safe bat at the wicket,” 


EXTRACTS FROM 


“FELIX ON THE BAT.” 


ed 


‘“My great aim is to discover whether this splen- 
did game is or is not so connected with some of the 
beautiful laws of motion, as to deserve the appel- 
lation of a science ; and, if so. to institute a few 
inquiries, to ascertain what are the laws that regu- 
late such honorable appellation. That it is not 
wholly unconnected with some of the high and 
honor-stirring principles of Moral Philosophy, is 
a suggestion which may hazard the contempt of 
the self-sufficient ; nevertheless, we are prepared 
with good evidence in favor of our statement. First 
our affirmation is well attested by the paradox, 
that ‘whilst in war we are most in peace;’ at 
least, we have aright to presume that the contest 
for victory in any honorable pastime presupposes 
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the absence of all animosity. In farther proof of 
this, we have only to consider huw delightfully 
flows the game when it claims allegiance to the 
sovereignty of these temporizing attributes, viz. 
laudable ambition, where the want of all angry 
feeling secures moral approbation; cheerfulness, 
which pervades the contest, giving spirit and 
activity to the body; courage, boldly to face, or 
prudently to yield to the extremities of Fortune— 
who takes a lively interest in the sport nothwith- 
_ standing all our assumed proficiency ; judgment, 
to apply experience upon which physical know- 
ledge is founded ; justice, in dealing fairly one by 
another; ‘moderation in all things;’ ‘ order, 
Heaven's first law ;’ and the true value and modest 
acknowledgment of praise and reputation. Petty 
differences, in spite of the most watchful restraint 
will occasionally offer themselves; but, with few 
exceptions, the struggle is not so much to enforce 
the strict letter of law, where it would interfere 
with the comfort of the individual or the good 
feeling of the assembled armies, but who should 
be the first to yield. Some stern-thinking philo- 
sophers may exclaim, ‘ What has science to do 
with sport :? As well may they ask what had the 
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falling of an apple to do with the laws of gravita- 
tion. The reply to this would be, Let them try to 
explain (without having recourse to scientific 
investigation) the practice of any game which 
calls forth man’s physical energies to compete 
with the theory of motion. No figure on earth so 
beautiful as a sphere, and no inquiry on the laws 
of motion so delightful as that which is connected 
with its movements and changes consequent upon 
_ certain impulses. Descending, if you please, to 
the motion of a Cricket-ball: according as the axis 
of rotation during its flight from the bowler is 
horizontal or oblique, so will it have, upon 'reach- 
ing the ground, the bias, or ‘twist,’ as it is 
called : and it is a scientific inquiry, and a very 
satisfactory acquirement, to be able, immediately 
a ball is delivered, to calculate and ascertain to a 
nicety what twist it will take, according to the 
delivery of the different bowlers.” 

In the old-fashioned underhand bowling, when 
the ball left the hand of a fast bowler, it had im- 
parted toit a rotary motion, the axis of rotation, 
like that of a carriage-wheel, being parallel to the 
horizon, and, upon reaching the ground (provided 
always, its axis was not altered by any unevenness 
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of the turf) would retain this progressive action, 
perhaps even a little increased by its contact with 
the earth, and, although arrested in its progress 
towards the wicket by a well-faced bat, would, 
upon falling to the ground (provided, again, the 
axis of rotation was not altered) continue to ad- 
vance, and hit the wicket, to the surprise and mor- 
tification of the batsman.” 

‘The knowledge of this principle of progressive 
motion, consequent upon certain impulse, would 
have made him suspicious of the threatening event; 
and being something prepared, he would have 
guarded against the possibility of what we have 
just stated, and not rail against bad luck. I need, 
scarcely waste the time of many of my indulgent 
readers, by reminding them of another exemplifi- 
cation of this law of progressive motion, which is 
of such value in the game of Billiards, where one 
ball, after having imparted to another the greater 
_share of its motion, still retains (after the contact) 
so much of this rotatory principle as to follow its 
companion almost to the end of its journey. 

Superfluous as these observations may appear to 
some who may take the trouble to wade through 
this treatise, yet, I trust, I am not too elaborate in 
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the exposition of these useful truths. To the begin- 
ner, as well a3 to the more advanced practitioner 
this fact is evident, that, however dexterous and 
accomplished he may become by habitual practice, 
(minus the hints herein suggested), yet he shall 
become so much the more so. by a right under- 
standing of those laws upon which he is regulating 
his pleasurable exercise. That the science of 
batting deserves any consideration atall, is met by 
the fact, that it promises the probability of long 
and well-earned scores, I do not presume to re- 
duce batting to a certainty ; fortunately for bowlers 
and for the general interest of the game, this cannot 
be done. My attempt is merely to prove that we 
may treat the subject with the same courtesy as 
any other scientific or skilful inquiry, and not 
ascribe to bad luck all that happens to the chance- 
surrounded batsman. Perfection is a qualification 
which, morally or physically considered, is a very 
dangerous topic of controversy; yet, with due de- 
ference to the ‘* Bats” of bygone days, I think we 
may say ‘comparatively’ that at no period of the 
Cricketing age was ever perfection so great.” 

As the greatest possible freedom of limbs is ne- 
cessary tu the accomplishment of a iy Cricketer, 
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wo it is essential that we study a little the dress. I 
propose, therefore, to devote this Chapter to the 
consideration of those things, with which it is as 
well to be supplied, viz. bats, balls, stumps, net, 
shoes, gloves, paddings, flannel vests, &c &c. 

Constitutions differ in most men. Climate and 
the ordinary customs and exercises regulate the 
dress and costumes of most nationa. In our sports 
each seems to appropriate for itself the dress 
most suitable for the required exercise. The hunts- 
man, the sportsman, the Cricketer, and all who 
engage in any of the athletic exercises, where 
much activity is required, have the appropriate uni- 
forms, not without a due regard to comfort. The neg- 
lect of these matters has often exposed the precipi- 
tate and hardy youth to the dangerous conse- 
quences attending the great changes to which we 
are subject in this unsettled climate. I may be 
excused, therefore, if [ am a little particular upon 
this head. 

In the first place, I strongly recommend a cap 
made of chequered woollen; it is light and cool to 
the head, absorbs perspiration, and (which is not 
an insignificant fact) is not likely to blow off and 
hit the wicket. An under flannel vest, or thin 
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Jersey, I hold to be exceedingly useful in prevent- 
ing the too fast evaporation of the heat of the 
body. For the same reason, a cotton shirt is better 
than a linen one; but the sleeves being large, 
many a man has lost his wicket by a ball glancing 
off the folds; to say nothing of the annoying deci- 
sions of careless umpires, and even of those who 
are ever watchful to do their duty with the strictest 
regard to honesty. The best plan is to have a 
Jersey not too tight in fit, with a shirt collar made 
to button on the top. A cotton neckcloth may not 
look quite so dressy, but itismuch betterthan a silk 
one, because silk is a non-conductor of heat and 
does not absorb perspiration. The attention to 
this last-named fact is really worthy your strictest 
regard. There is all the difference between car- 
lessness and prudence; and although, in my recom- 
mendation of dress, I do not wish to be understood 
as giving directions for the proper cultivation of hot 
house plants, yet, without a due regard to the above 
considerations of health, your enjoyment in this 
exercise will be greatly curtailed, if not wholly 
suppressed. 

The trousers should be made of flannel, well 
shrunk before it is made up, having six loops round 
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the waistband, through which an Indian-rubber belt 
may pass, and help to do the duty of braces, which 
must be exploded whilst in the active exercise of 
hitting. Any socks or stockings are better than 
silk or cotton. Worsted is soft to the feet and less 
liable to chafe. 

Take care to have the spikes of your shoes put i0 
properly. The two under the bend of the foot 
should be nearer the top of the sole than is now the 
custom to put them, and the one in advance should 
be between and close under the division of the first 
and second toes. A grand secret of comfort is to 
have spikes put into your shoes which you have 
worn for some time, 

Always whether at practice or whilst engaged in 
matches, wear paddings; for the uncertainty and 
the irregularity of the present system of throwing 
bowling is something dangerous; and one violent 
blow in the beginning of the season may incapaci- 
tate or discourage you for the rest of the year. 
False pride will actuate many to discard this means 
of preventing pain; but this pseudo forticude will 
pay dearly for its obstinacy. The padding which 
I recommend as most becoming in its appearance, 
and most effective in its intentions, is to have lon- 
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gitudinal sockets, made (inside the legs of the trou- 
sers) of linen, half an inch apart, extending from 
two inches above the knee-pan down to the Lower 
part of the trousers. Long slips of Indian rubber, 
half an inch thick, can always be inserted therein 
and taken out as they go or come from the wash. 
And here let me strongly urge that your practice 
be conducted as much like match-playing as possi- 
ble. Heedless hitting off careless bowling is worse 
than no practice at all; itis like shutting vour eyes 
at Billiards, and hitting hard for the chances of the 
table. Lest I should not be rightly understood 
about the directions for the trousers, those of the 
right-handed hitter would require the sockets to be 
placed s» as to defend the outside of the knee-pan 
of the left leg, the calfand outward ankle-bone, the 
inside of the knee-pan of the right leg, the shin- 
bone and the inner ankle. The trousers of the 
left-handed hitter would of course require the op- 
posite to this. 
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*‘It requires nerve of no ordinary character, to 
possess yourself of sufficient self-command to walk 
from amidst the assembled thousands of Cricketing 
cognoscenti, and advance singly to the post made 
vacant by the destructive influence of the enemy’s 
fire. It is, however, for you now to summon up 
all presence of mind; and as you walk before the 
wondering speculations of the congregated critics, 
bear in mind this useful hint, ‘to be composed ; 
satisfied to defend.’ You will find the realization 
of this little suggestion of immense value. De- 
fend until the excitement of your important posi- 
tion in the game shall subside. After playing one 
or two overs with ‘comparative’ firmness, your 
sight will become curiously and quickly accustom- 
ed to perform the astounding duties which it has to 
encounter.” 

‘* Astounding is a term not half powerful enough 
to describe the electrical rapidity with which the 
eye communicates to the nerves, and the nerves to 
the muscles the word of command. The marvel- 
lously rapid judgment of the eye, and the extraor- 
dinary quick response whereon to calculate to a 
nicety where and when the convexity of thecrick- 
et-ball shall be met by the convex surface of the 
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bat to be laid dead at the feet, or to be driven forth, 
swimming through the ‘ field,’ baffling all attempts 
to arrest its winged flight, is what may be termed 
quick decision. And before we shall touch upon 

the delicious consequents of this quick decision, 
we must prove the efficacy of that position, or 
attitude, which shall to the greatest degree facili- 
ate the operation of this ‘ quick decision.” 

“Every Cricketer seems to have adopted for 
himself a certain method of standing at the wicket, 
out of which he can spring and arrange himself in 
the quickest manner for the required exertion, de- 
fensive or offensive; and I must content myself 
with supposing that their well-tried experience 
will not be shaken by any of my recommendations; 
but I feel quite confident that those of my patient 
Cricketing readers who have not as yet quite deter- 
mined upon the position’ of ‘ Play,’ will do well to 
examine and prove what we have said.” 

‘* Some very good young batsmen of the present 
generation have selected attitudes of the wicket, 
out of which it is only surprising they could reco- 
ver themselves at all, much less with the required 
activity.” 

‘‘Inext recommend to take the block for the 
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middle stump, about five inches behind the popping 
crease. Common sense seems to suggest that the 
more you cover the wicket with the bat, the less lia- 
bility is there for the ball to pass to hit it. From 
this block draw (in your ‘ mind’s eye’) to the pop- 
ping crease a line towards the opposite wicket; put 
your toe to the supposed line and, keeping your 
foot parallel to and close behind the crease, ebserve 
the hole made by the spike of your heel, and upon 
this spot beat the ground very, very slightlv ; so that 
if called upon to play forward, this little ridge may 
prevent you from dragging your foot over the crease, 
and leaving your wicket to the merciless scrutiny 
of those wicket-keeping fraternity who are always 
on the look-out to increase their reputation in the 
exact proportion as you decrease your guard. The 
hand nearest the blade of the bat should grasp the 
handle to within about three inches of the bat. 

‘*T ought to give some hints respecting the pur- 
chase and care of the Cricket-bat. In selecting 
one, do not let it be too large or too heavy. If 
you are a hard hitter and a sharp cutter, you are 
fortunate to get one out of three or four to stand 
during the season. Bacon fat is, I think, the best 
thing to rub them with.” 
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THE HOME-BLOCK, HANGING GUARD, OR BACK 
PLAY, AS IT HAS BEEN VARIOUSLY CALLED. 


‘* We shall next proceed to prove the time and . 
circumstances under which it shall be proper to 
assume the very useful defence of the *‘ home block.’ 
If you know not the character of the bowling | 
which you are soon to encounter, make what obser- 
vation you can at some convenient distance from the 
wicket in different parts of the field; and if the 
ground be ordinarily good, you can almost make up 
your mind what is to be done when you reach the 
wicket. I gather this little hint from a remark 
which fell from the lips of one of the finest cutsmen 
that ever graced the Cricket-field. It thanced, some 
few years since, that entering Lord’s Cricket Ground 
at the moment when a young man, nomine Lowth, 
was bowling, in a match, Gents v. Players, (those 
who were out were wondering how it was so, and 
those whose turn was soon to come were wonder- 
ing how they were to remain when at the wicket,) 
I accosted Beagley (who was taking solo obser- 
vations) with ‘ Well, Beagley, how goes the match ” 
So absorbed was he in his meditations, that, forget- 
ting the formality of a ceremonious greeting, he 
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i «cured of me, ‘Bag pardon, Muster Faliz, 
buthow be ot to ploy that ere yong gemmun’s 
bouling ? I felt flattered by such an appeal from 
such a Cricketer ; and little thought that hereafter 
such a remark would burst in upon me, to be used 
for the benefit of those who might think proper to 
avail themselves of it. Every well-practised bats- 
man knows there is aspot of ground—yes, there is 
a spot of ground—upon which if the ball should 
alight, produces an indescribable sensation; and 
this indescribable sensation seems to be caused by 
the difficulty of being able to decide at the instant 
whether or not you should lounge out to meet it, 
smother it, and kill it, or take it upon the back ~ 
play. For when once you throw your body for- 
ward, in vain (should your judgment be incorrect) 
will you recover yourself time enough to overtake 
the ball.” 

‘* When this spot of ground is haply hit upon by 
the bowler, it is wiser to take the ball upon the 
back play for, by so doing, your eye, by travelling 
with the ball, obtains aclear sight of it. The disco- 
very of this spot is not applicable to every batsman. 
A tall, long-reached man could make a fine forward 
drive off the very same ball which a short-reached 
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man could take ‘at home at ease.’ Bowlers of intel- 
lect will (ifthey discover your propensity to the for- 
ward play, of which we shall soon have to speak) 
drop the ball shorter and shorter, and lead you 
inseasibly into error. Let this hanging guard 
therefore occupy a large share of your attention, 
Think of nothing but defending; the hits are sure 
to come,—of which anon.” 

**It is scarcely worth contradicting, but it is a 
very common remark, that the ball, upon leaving 
the hand of a round arm bowler, takes a circuitous 
route. A strong side-wind may influence a slow- 
paced ball; but if a bowler were to run round the 
field twenty times, pirouette and polka, and turn 
how he pleased, the ball, upon leaving his hand, 
comes through the air in a straight line, and does 
not swerve until it reaches the ground, when, 
should it fall upon a perfect plain, it will then alter 
its course, and assume the bias given to it by the 
obliquity of its rotation as originally imparted to it 
by the bowler.” 

‘*The precise knowledge, then, of your own 
power of reaching forward seems to be the acme 
of judgment, and the decision consequent thereon 
not the least astqnishing; nevertheless, to be ac- 
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counted a ‘ safe wicket,’ all this—* aye more’—must 
be well understood, and steadily practised.” 

‘In adopting this mode of defence, be particu- 
larly careful that the bat hang in the perpendicu- 
lar; raise itso that the top of the blade may be 
about two inches above the bails. Practise going 
(from the attitude of play) back quickly to the hang- 
ing guard, and notice if your bat hang well to cover 
as much of the wicket as itcan. The wicket, from 
outside to outside, is eight inches wide, and the 
bat being only four and a-quarter, leaves plenty of 
room for a little mistake—which little mistake, in 
this important defence, is quite enough to satisfy 
the bowler.” 

«¢ The leg stump is usually, and justly, consider- 
ed to be the most: vulnerable ; but, how soon this 
difficulty vanishes.” 
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FORWARD! 


‘¢ We shall not make it our study to show the use 
of this very important action ; under what circum- 
stances we should apply it; why the handle of the 
bat, when on the full extent of this lounge, should 
be held well forward; why the bat should be held 
close to the ground when so held forward ; and last 
and not least, why the upper hand should alter the 
nature of its hold whilst the body is in the act‘ of 
advancing forward.” 

‘© Of course, the faster the bowling, the more 
rapid must be your decision. By keeping your eye 
well fixed upon the bowler’s advance, you will be 
enabled to judge something correctly as to the pace; . 
and, as soon as projected, whether or not it will 
fall within your reach. If the ball come to you, a 
right-handed hitter, from a left-handed bowler, who 
imparts any twist, it will (unless something should 
alter the circumstance of its rotation) come from 
the off, and, upon touching the ground, will in- 
cline towards you. You must, therefore, take the 
necessary precaution of ‘lounging out well at it; 
and, should it be pitched an inch too far, be sure to 
get out well at it, and smother it; otherwise you 
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will encourage its mischieyous intention ; it will 
touch the inner edge of your bat, glance off to your 
leg ; and when does it ever hit the leg without go- 
ing on to the wicket? With some people, never, 
Therefore, I repeat, ‘ smother her !’ directly.” 

If the ball should strike the outer edge of per- 
pendicular defence, nothing but a careless short slip 
can miss the chance. To avoid these disastrous 
consequenses, the bat must be held with its handle 
well forward, at least at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees; the ball then, in addition to its own dispo- 
sition to fall by the law ef gravitation, will be 
forced downwards.” 

‘* The bat, in this forward defence, must be held 
close to the ground, to avoid the sad consequences 
of the formidable shooter. This description of ball 
is almost enough to prevent a man giving himself 
the trouble of practising Cricket at all; because it 
often baffles his best defence; he loses his wicket 
by a chance which may scarcely be said to belong 
to the game, and the bowler glories in a victory 
which he does not deserve.” 

‘* The difference between the forward play and 
the ‘drive’ being only in the additional force you 
must employ in meeting with the bat, ag nearly as 
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you can, the pace of the ball; and meeting it so 
that the hit may proceed from about four inches 
from the bottom of the blade. Take great care, 
in making this ‘drive,’ that the blade of the bat 
be kept well back, otherwise you will risk a chance 
in the long field. However tempting it may 
appear, and however suceessful it may prove in 
one or two instances, it is anti-cricket-like to rush 
in to the slow-paced ball. If you do, all I can say 
is, go in far enough; for if you are resolved upon 
desperate deeds, you may as well be stumped out 
for being off your ground a yard as an inch.” 

‘“‘ This caution against rashness reminds me of 
one of the myriad little anecdotes, both amusing 
and instructive, which have characterised the games 
of a gent. who richly deserves honorable mention 
of his name, not only as having obtained the largest 
score,—being three whole days at the wicket,—but 
as having devoted his full and energetic determi- 
nation to make the game of Cricket what it now 18, 
instead of suffering it to be a sport that could be 
bought and sold for a price. Speaking of rushing 
in to a ball, he tells us that once (in the days of 
that most accomplished batsman, Lord Frederick 
Beauclerc) a game was running desperately. The 
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Jast man was sent in to support Mr. Ward. Thirty 
runs were wanting ; a weak bat advancing; Lord 
Frederick bowling slow ‘insinuators,’ and a good 
wicket-keeper on the look-out.. Things looked 
down. The ball was bowled; the man rushed in 
two yards,—missed the ball. The ball hit the top 
of the bails ;—the wicket-keeper, fearing the bails 
would take his eye, turned his head ;—the man 
recovered his wicket, and had the happiness to un- 
derstand that the ball had not knocked off the bails. 
Notwithstanding these ‘ hair-breadth’ ’scapes,’ Mr. 
W. secured every following hit, and won the game, 
Here we have a clear case of judgment versus 
rashness.” 

‘* Be sure to practise this forward defence just as 
recommended,—‘ En garde,’ ‘lounge !’‘ En garde, 
‘lounge ” at least twenty times, at one practice, 
in your room, on the rug, or anywhere, so that you 
acquire the facility and the ‘ exactitude’ absolutely 
necessary: and when the body is half-way between 
the attitude of ‘play’ and this lounge, shift the 
upper hand, and grasp the handle of the bat, as 
illustrated. Five out of seven do not understand 
this shifting of the hand, and, of course, they 
know not the immense advantages thereof. It is 
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surprising what a firm hold uf the bat you get by 
this change. You can even take the handle out of 
the grasp of the under hand, and thereby gain con- 
siderable reach; not that we recommend one-hand- 
ed play, so long as you have the happiness to enjoy 
the use of both. I have known some men actually 
to hold the top of the handle by the very slender 
and dangerous method of placing it under the bend 
of the wrist. A blow from a hard ball would very 
likely injure you for life; at all events, it would 
destroy all power in your wrist for some days. 
The Indian rubber slips, now so effectually used 
on the outside of your glove, (and for which sug- 
gestion, all I ask of the Cricketing world is one 
little ‘ Thank you,’) will be there to take the blow 
instead of the wrist, should the ball -rise ‘capri- 
ciously high. Besides the firm grasp which this 
shifting of the hand will give you, you will pre- 
serve the upright position of the bat, keeping there- 
by a good and full guard of the wicket; a fact 
never to be forgotten.” 

‘‘ It is not a bad plan to put in first at the wickets 
a good hitter and a safe defender ; and the defender 
should take the first over. Should he outlive it, 
or obtain one run, the game may be said to have a 
good and steady opening.” 


ON THE - 


OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS. 


THE DRAW. 


‘*In treating of the defensive part of our work, 
I need scarcely say how greatly we are benefited 
by a just appreciation of the words, Courage, which 
will give the necessary self-possession to face aud 
to defend yourself in the conflict of the opposed 
strength or skill; Temper, which will tend to pre- 
serve unruffied this self-command; whilst Judg- 
ment, united with Experience, will be at hand 
marvellously ready to obey the dictates of the 
ever-watchful eye. Our attitude of Draw differs 
so little in position from the Home-block, that we 
shall not detain you long upon thishit. It is more 
like a defence than a hit, yet we shall not require 
sophistry to prove that it deserves to be ranked 
with the hits. Often has this apparently inoffen- 
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sive action obtained two and three runs, and I 
recollect upon one occasion to have obtained four ; 
as many almost as you can get off a hard hit." The 
above attitude is extremely useful when the ball is 
pitched rather short, and, as well as you can judge, 
about an inch or so inside the leg stump. Some 
men, with such a ball, cannot resist ‘the leg,’ or 
‘blind swipe,’ as it has been significantly termed . 
but it is by no means a safe way of taking it: In 
the first place, the bat, by being held in a great 
obliquity, has less chance of stopping it, should it 
‘rick’ or shoot, and should you miss it in this at- 
tempt, be sure of a blow, or of its glancing off your 
back leg on to the wicket. In playing the Draw, 
therefore, you have only to adopt the attitude of the 
Home-block, and, as your body recedes, turn the face 
of the bat inwards, so as to describe an angle of for- 
ty-five degrees with the parallelism of the wicket. 
Take care not to turn the bat more than this, else 
will the blow be slight, and not out of the reach 
of a good wicket-keeper, who will often shift his 
position from the wicket and take the ‘chance.’ 
I have already hinted at the activity and adroitness 
of the wicket-keepers of the great contending 
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counties of the present day, but I hope I may be 
excused if, when speaking of this important adver- 
sary to the batsman, I bear witness to the very 
extraordinary wicket-keeping of one who far ex- 
celled any of whom history speaks. All who had 
the pleasure (though often to their cost) to witness 
the wonderful activity and judgment of Herbert 
Jenner, Esq., acknowledge his superiority over all 
and any, however competent. And not amongst 
the least of his feats, was that one in which he 
prepared himself for the chance off the Draw. But 
to return. In making this Draw, or indeed in 
making any of your play, youmust not think of the 
wicket-keeper You must forget him. Know him 
not, but fix your whole attention to the bowler. 
Be not rash. Be courageous, be spirited, be firm - 
in purpose, but be not rash! First, let it be set 
very slow, and then gradually increase its pace; 
but do not care to set it to fast bowling until you 
well understand the principles upon which your 
defence or hitting is conducted. Again I repeat, 
that irregular practice off heedless bowling is so 
much waste of time.” 
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OFF-CUT HALF-VOLLEY, 
AND 
LEG-HIT HALF-VOLLEY. 


** So, in the contingencies of this peaceful war- 
fare, beware of too sudden rush into the violence 
of your desperate deed; but, being resolved, ~ 
sTRIKE ! that the opposer may beware of thee.” 

“To spring from your guard to adopt this most 
effective hit, the ball should pitch, say, about four 
inches wide of the off-stump; and, according to 
your reach to such a distance, that, by throwing the 
body well forward and keeping the bat well behind 
the shoulders, you refrain until the ball shall reach 
the shoulder nearest to it. If you time it well, 
and if the ball keep its course after bounding, you 
have a splendid hit under your command. For, 
besides the muscular energy of the arms and hands, 
you are materially assisted by the advance of your 
body, the whole weight of which seems thrown 
into the hit. The sportsman may talk of the plea- 
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sure of bringing down his game, but the finest shot 
in the world can never equal the sense of gratifi- 
cation which a staunch cricketer enjoys when the 
full anticipation of this tremendous hit is realised. 
I have seen this hit made at Lord’s cricket ground 
when there was not space, half large enough, to do 
it justice. I recollect upon one occasion a: ball: 
from this hit, went with such violence against the 
brick wall of the Tennis Court, that it came back 
again nearly half-way to the wickets. It is the 
most difficult hit to make with any degree of cer- 
tainty; but well executed, it is sure to repay you 
for the time you may have devoted for its accom- 
plishment. When standing Point, many a time I 
have heard the ball from this hit whiz by me 
as dear to memory ;—twas lost to sight. 

‘‘Let me once more remind you of the necessi- 
ty of always being prepared for a straight ball, 
which your first attitude presumes. Your expec- 
tation being agreeably disappointed by any devia- 
tion of the ball, you will, with so much the more 
satisfaction, make yourself up for mischievous in- 
tention. I do not think this an improper place to 
impress it upon your memory, that in making this 
hit, should it pass the first outpost of your enemy, 
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Point, and go straight to the ‘cover-point,’ it is 
scarcely safe to run, especially if he be a good fields- 
man. In this case, however, you must judge the 
run yourself. So, indeed, you must with all hits 
made by you in such a direction, that you can see 
and judge the time the ball will take to travel to 
the fieldsman, and the time it will take to have it 
returned. But itis the duty of your partner to 
judge for you as to the propriety of running for all 
hits which pass behind you. If this were well un- 
derstood, it would avoid much annoyance and many 
mistakes; and such mistakes as ought not to be 
made. Itis absurd to think of putting yourself 
out of breath, confusing your sight by the increased 
action of the blood, and altogether incapacitating 
yourself for the sake of one run. If you are the 
last man at the wicket, and if the game should be 
running very close, there is the greater reason for 
you to exercise the greater caution—by caution I 
do not mean timidity. When you take your guard 
you shauld not be panting for breath. You may 
be warm in the cause, and ought tobe sharp on 
the look out one to assist the other between wick- 
ets, but do not deceive one another by false starts. . 
Some men imagine that this pseudo anxiety for a 
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run disturbs the harmony of a field, but they know 
little abeut the genuine feelings of a genuine crick- 
eter if they think that, by such trifles, the field is 
to be strained into rashness. To obtain from your 
adversaries a good overthrow is, doubtless, a valua- 
ble fault to yeur advantage, but, strictly speak- 
ing, there ought to be no such thing ; for every man 
in the field has the opportunity of . judging, 
in case of necessity violent throwing in, and 
backing up accordingly. Bad backing up is 
bad fielding, and bad fielding will as effectually 
lose a match as any other part of the game which 
may be imperfectly performed. In backing up, 
men should be at least twelve yards apart; and if 
this important part of the game were more care- 
fully stuglied, there would never be any necessity 
for more than two men to back an overthrow. It 
is not a bad plan for the wicket-keeper, (into whose 
hands the management of the field is always en- 
trusted, and to whom implicit obedience should be 
given,) when occasion should require it, to give 
the wortl of command, “Gentlemen, back up!” 
This suggestion reminds me of the extraordinary 

strict and delightful discipline of the Kent eleven, 
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' under the management of ‘Superintendent Wen. 
man.” 
LEG-HIT HALY-VOLLEY. 

“¢ The attitude preparatory to this hit is exactly 
similar to that for the off-cut half-volley: The 
ball to be taken with this leg-hit must be judged 
to bound on the leg-side, at such a distance from 
you and so much out of the wicket, as to clear 
your person should you miss the hit. The diffi. 
culty in making the hit properly, is to time it 
perfectly. To make the proper and perfect hit, 
therefore, you must strike the ball (whilst on the 
full extent of the lounge) within a foot of the 
bottom of the bat; better to take it too soon than 
too late ; and so judge the timing of the hit that, 
bringing the bat down from the shoulders with all 
your force, you catch the ball about half a foot on 
the rise. If you are not quick enough to get a% 
her as described, ‘ desist, desist !’ or it will rise so 
much, and advance so much that by striking it with 
the middle of the blade, you do all you can to give 
a chance either to the long stop or the leg; tfem, 
by so hitting it you assist to keep up ite rising al- 
ready acquired by the bound. Of course the sooner 
you get at the ball, the ‘more square’ will be the 
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hit, the better chance you will have of keeping it 
down, and the greater number of runs will you ob- 
tain. In lounging forward and throwing your 
whole body into this hit, take care not to draw 
the toe. over the popping crease, lest the wicket- 
keeper indulge in avery popular triumph. The 
violent action of the body, in addition to the 
lounge, is very apt to cause this.” 

“The hit, as above-named, - like many of .the 
preceding, is a calculation of time, not requiring 
exactly the nicety of a musicalear; and yet, be it 
observed, this enchanting gift of nature is by no — 
means an insignificant possession, even to perfect 
many of the foregoing feats of strength. The for- 
ward play has much to do with well-timing the 
ball, and the body, relying upon the accurate 
judgment of the eye, will be thrown forward with 
the required rapidity, in order to meet the ball in - 
time. The ‘ half-volley off-cut’ and the ‘ half-vol. 
ley leg hit,’ are both the result of well-timing the 
ball; and in this fact lies the very perfection of 
that brilliant hitting, which has distinguished ma- 
ny of the old, as well as the modern, ‘ bats.” And 
upon a just appreciation of this fact is founded the 
apparent contradiction, that some of the weaker 
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men hit harder than their more muscular competi- 
tors. To make this hit to perfection, the ball must 
be judged to bound well to the off, rather short, 
so that, in its bound it would pass sumething under 
the elbow, You must throw yourself back, with 
a sort of back-lounge, close to the wicket ; and, 
whilst in the act of lounging back, raise the bat 
well over the shoulders, and suffer the ball well to 
pass you ere you let fly at it.” 

‘‘In practising this action, it is not a bad plan to 
pitch one stump, having a piece of stick about half 
afoot in length as a bail—and fancying the stump 
to be the off-stump, lounge back from the attitude 
of ‘ Play,’ and whilst your face is turned towards 
the ground of the supposed bowler, try to cut this 
piece of stick off the stump without injuring the 
bat or the stump.” 

‘¢ Should you take the ball too soon, you will in 
some measure, impede its progress and not have the 
chance of keeping it down. Be sure to turn the 
blade of the bat a little over, so as to direct the ball 
downwards; and, if well waited for, the hit will 
pass behind the point, should he be square, and 
before the ‘long slip’ has time to reach it. Four 
runs ig a very common result of this hit, and, on a 
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ground large enough to do it justice, five and six 
runs have frequently been made. 


Digitized by Google 


BOWLER. 


LAWS OF CRICKET, 


AS REVISED AND ADOPTED, BY THE 
MARYLEBONE CLUB, IN THE YEAR 
Z - 1845. 


I. Toe Baxi must weigh not less than five ounces 
and a half,nor more than five ounces and three 
quarters. It must measure not less than nine inches 
nor more than nine inches and one quarter in 
circumference. At the beginning of each innings 
either party may call for a new ball. 

II. Tux Bar must not exceed four inches and 
one quarter in the widest part; it must not be 
more than thirty-eight inches in length. as 

Ill. THe Stumps must be three in number, 
twenty-seven inches out of the ground; the bails 
eight inches in lengtb ; the stumps of equal, and 
of sufficient thickness to prevent the ball from 
passing sar ouen: . 
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IV. Tue Bowrine Crease must be in a line 
with the stumps; six feet eight inches in length; 
the stumps in the centre; with a return crease at 
each end towards the bowler at right angles. 

V. Tue Porrinc Crease must be four feet 
from the wicket, and parallel to it; unlimited in 
length, but not shorter than the bowling crease. 

VI. Tue Wickets must be pitched opposite 
to each other, by the umpires, at the distance of 
twenty-two yards. 

VII. It shall not be lawful for either party 
during amatch, without the consent of the other, 
to alter the ground by rolling, watering, covering, 
mowing, or beating. This rule is rot meant to 
prevent the striker from beating the ground with 
his bat near to the spot where he stands during the 
innings, nor to prevent the bowler from filling up 
holes with saw-dust, &c., when the ground shall 
be wet. 

VIII. After rain the wickets may be changed 
with the consent of both parties. 

IX. THe Bow.er shall deliver the ball with 
one foot on the ground behind the bowling crease, 
and within the return crease, and shall bewl four 
balls before he change wickets, which he shall be 
permitted to de once only in th same innings. | 
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X. The ball must be bowled, not thrown or 
jerked, and the hand must not be above the shoul- 
der in delivery; and whenever the bowler shall so 
closely infringe on this Rule, in either the above 
particulars, as to make it difficult for the.umpire at 
the bowler’s wicket to judge whether the ball has 
been delivered within the true intent and meaning 
of this Rule, or not, the umpire shall call ‘“‘ No 
Ball.” 

XI. He may require the striker at the wicket 
from which he is bowling to stand on that side of 
it which he may direct. . 

XII. If the bowler shall toss the ball over the 
striker’s head, or bow] it to wide, that, in the opi- 
nion of the umpire, it shall not be fairly within the 
reach of the batsman, he shall adjudge one run to 

‘the parties receiving the innings, either with or 
without an appeal, which shall be put down to the 
score of ‘Wide Balls;’? such ball shall not be 
reckoned as one of the four balls; but if the bats- 
man shall by any means bring himself within reach 
of the ball, the run shall not be adjudged. 
“XIII. If the bowler deliver a ‘ No Ball,’ or a 
‘Wide Ball,’ the striker shall be allowed as many 
runs as he can get, and he shall not be put out ex- 
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cept by running out. In the event of no run being 
obtained by any other means, then one run shall be 
added to the score of ‘ No Balls’ or ‘ Wide Balls’ as 
the case may be. All runs obtained for ‘Wide 
Balls’ to be scored to *‘ Wide Balls.” The names of 
the bowlers who bowl ‘ Wide Balls,’ or ‘ No Balls,’ 
in future to be placed on the score, to show the 
parties by whom either score is made. 

XIV. At the beginning of each innings the 
umpire shall call ‘ Play;’ from that time to the end 
of each inningg no trial ball shall be allowed to any 
bowler. 

XV. Tue Srrixer Is Our if either of the 
bails be bowled off, or if a stump be bowled out of 
the ground. 

XVI. Or, if the ball from the stroke of the bat, 
or hand, but not the wrist, be held before it touch 
the ground, although it be hugged to the body of 
the catcher. 

XVII. Or, if in striking, or at any other time 
while the ball shall be in play, both his feet shall 
be over the popping crease, and his wicket put 
down, except his bat be grounded within it. 

XVIII. Or, if in striking at the ball, he hit down 
his wicket. 
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XIX. Or, if under pretence of running, or other- 
Wise, either of the strikers prevent a ball from 
being caught, the striker of the ball is out. 

XX. Or, if the ball be struck and he wilfully 
strike it again. 

XXI. Or, if in running, the wicket be struck down 
by a throw, or by the hand or arm (with ball in 
hand,) before his bat (in hand) or some part of his 
person be grounded over the popping crease. But 
if both the bails be off, a stump must be struck out 
of the ground. 

XXII. Or,if any part of rhe striker’s dresg 
knock down the wicket. 

XXIII. Or, if the striker touch, or take up the 
ball while in play, unless at the request of the 
opposite party. 

XXIV. Or if, with any part of his person he 
stop the ball, which, in the opinion of the umpire 
at the bowler’s wicket, shall have been pitched in 
a straight line from it to the striker’s wicket, and 
would have hit it. 

XXV. If the players have crossed each other, 
he that runs for the wicket which is put down is 
out. 

XXVI. A ball being caught, no run shall be 
reckoned. 
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XXVII. A striker being run out, that run 
which he and his partner were attempting shall 
not be reckoned. 

XXVIII. If a * Lost Ball’ be called, the striker 
shall be allowed six runs; butif more than six 
snal] have been run before ‘ Lost Ball’ shall have 
been called, then the striker shall have all which 
have been run. 

XXIX. After the ball shall have been finally 
settled inthe wicket-keeper’s or bowler’s hand, 
it shall be considered dead: but when the bowler is 
to deliver the ball, if the striker at his wicket go 
outside the popping crease before such actual deli- 
very, the said bowler may put him out, unless 
(with reference to Law XXI.) his bat in hand, or 
some part of his person, be within the Popping 
crease. 

XXX, If the striker be hurt he may retire 
from his wicket and return to it any time during 
that innings. 

XXXI. If the striker be hurt, some other per- 
gon may stand out for him, but not go in. 

XXXII. No substitute in the field shall be al- 
lowed to bowl, keep wicket, stand at the point, 
cover the point, or stop behind, in any case. 
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XXXII; If any fieldsman stop the ball with 
his hat, the ball shall be considered dead, and the 
opposite party shall add five runs to their score; 
if any be run, they shall have five in all. 

XXXIV. The ball having been hit, the striker 
may guard his wicket with his bat, or with any 
part of his body, except his hands; that Law XXIII. 
may not be disobeyed. 

XXXV. The wicket-keeper shall not take the 
ball for the purpose of stumping, until it have pass- 
ed the wicket; he shall not move till the ball he 
out of the bowler’s hand; he shall not by any 
noise incommode the striker; and if any part of 
his person be over or before the wicket, although 
the ball hit it, the striker shall not be out. 

XXXVI. The umpires are sole judges of fair 
or unfair play ; and all disputes shall be determin- 
ed by them, each at his own wicket; but in case 
of a catch, which the umpire, at the wicket bowl- 
ed from, cannot see sufficiently todecide upon, 
he may apply to the other umpire, whose opinion 
shall be conclusive. 

XXXVII. The umpires in all matches shall 
pitch fair wickets, and the parties shall toss up for 
the choice of innings. The umpires shall change 
wickets after each party has had one innings 
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XXXVIII. They shall allow two minutes for 
each striker to come in, and ten minutes between 
each innings. When the umpires shall ‘call ‘ Play,’ 
the party refusing to play shall lose the match. 

XXXIX. They are not to order a striker out 
unless appealed to by the adversaries. 

XL. But if one of the bowler’s feet be not on 
the ground behind the bowling crease, and within 
the return crease when he shall deliver the ball, 
the umpire at his wicket, unasked, must call ‘No 
Ball.’ 

XLI. If either of the strikers run a short run, 
the umpire must call, ‘One Short. 

XLII. No umpire shall be allowed to bet. 

XLIII. No umpire is to be changed during a 
match, unless with the consent of both parties, ex- 
cept in case of violation of Law XLII.; then either 
party may dismiss the transgressor. 

XLIV. After the delivery of four balls, the 
umpire must call ‘Over; but not until the ball 
shall be finally settled in the wicket-keeper’s, or 
bowler’s hand; the ball shall then be considered 
dead; nevertheless, if an idea be entertained that 
either of the strikers is out, a question may be put 
previously to, but not after the delivery of, the 
next ball, 
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XLV. The umpire must take especial care to 
call ‘No Ball’ instantly upon delivery; ‘ Wide 
Ball’ as soon as ever it shall pass the striker. 

XLVI.. The players who go in second shall 
follow their innings, if they have obtained one 
hundred runs less than their antagonists. 

XLVII. When one of the strikers shall have 
been put out, the use of the bat shall not be allow- 
ed to any person, until the next striker shall come 
in. 


LAWS OF SINGLE WICKET. 


I. When there shall be less than five players 
on a side, bounds shall be placed twenty-two yards 
each in a line from the off and leg stump. 

II. The ball must be hit before the bounds to 
entitle the striker to a run, which run cannot be 
obtained unless he touch the bowling stump, or 
crease in a line with his bat, or some part of his 
person, or go beyond them, returning to the pop- 
ping crease as a double wicket, according to Law 
XXI. 

III. When the striker shall hit the ball, one 
of his feet must be on the ground and behind the 
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popping crease, otherwise the umpire shall call 
“No Hit.’ 

IV. When there shall be less than five players 
on a side, neither byes nor overthrows shall be al- 
lowed, nor shall the striker be caught out behind 
the wicket, nor stumped out. 

V. The fieldsman must return the ball go that 
‘it shall cross the play between the wicket and the 
bowling-stump, or between the bowling-stump and 
the bounds; the striker may run till the ball be so 
returned. 

VI. After the siciler shall have made one run, 
if he start again, he must touch the bowling stump 
and turn, before the ball shall cross the play, to 
entitle him to another. - 

VII. The striker shall be entitled to three runs 
for lost ball, and the same number for ball stopped 
with hats with reference to Laws XXVIII. and 
XXXIII. of double wicket. 

VIII. When there shall be more than four 
players on each side, there shall be no bounds. All 
hits, byes, and overthrows, shall then be allowed. 

IX. |The bowler is subject to the same laws as 
at double wicket. 
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X. Not more than one minute shall be allowed © 
between each ball. 

BETS. 

I, No bet upon any match is payable unless it 
be played out, or given up. 

II. If the runs of one player be betted against 
those of another, the bet depends on the first in- 
nings, unless otherwise specified. 

III. If the bet be made on both innings, and 
one party beat the other in one innings, the runs 
of the first innings shall determine it. 

lV. If the other party go in a second time, then 
the bet must be determined by the number on the 
score, 


SUGGESTIONS 


FOR GIVING OCCUPATION TO ALL CRICKETERS 
IN A CLUB. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE MARYLEBONE CLUB. 


‘“Youth is confessedly the most proper season for 
enjoyment; and as the game of Cricket may be 
made the source of healthful gratification, without 
adhering to its more scientific rules, we shall give 
some idea by which this interesting mode of enjoy- 
ment may be made available.” 


THE GAME OF SINGLE WICKET. 


** As two can play at this game, we must remark 
that this only applies to Single Wicket; indeed, 
we would advise that unless seven can be brought 
together, Single Wicket should be the game played 
at. . At Double Wicket a similar number of play- 
ers would get so fatigued with running after the 
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ball, that when it came to the last player’s turn, 
he would find himself too tired without resting 
awhile.” 


WITH TWO PLAYERS. 


‘Two persons can play at Single Wicket, the 
one taking the place of Bowler and the other. of 
striker.” 

‘¢ Take a chance who shall have the first innings, 
and the bowler should pitch wickets, while the 
striker should measure the distance for the bowling 
stump, which both must previously agree to.” 

_ © Measure a distance of the length of the bat, 
and then one of the striker’s feet, from the middle 
stump, in a direction towards the bowling stump : 
there make a mark, which is the same as the pop- 

ping crease, and this will show when you are in. 
‘your ground, Place your bat upright on the mark» 

at the place where your measure came to, and ask 

the bowler whether your bat is before the middle 

of your wicket ; here make a mark on the ground, 

which is mostly called the blocking-hole.” 

‘* The bowler should now begin to bowl, and af- 
ter some practice he will find that the striker will 
have some difficulty to make a run.” 
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‘©The striker should always hit at any ball 
which comes within his compass; and by taking 
great care to keep his left shoulder well forward, 
to stand firm on his right foot, and take notice 
where the ball pitches, so that he may judge how 
far it may rise, and by this means determine whe- 
ther he shall strike it hard and get a run, or whe- 
ther he shall block it, he may thwart the views of 
the bowler, and make the game his own.” 

‘* In blocking, never let the tip of the bat come 
before the handle, as the ball will in that case be 
almost sure to rise in the air towards the bowler ; 
and thus you would run a great risk of his catching 
it. In striking, keep the bat as nearly upright as 
you can, that is, not leaning to the right or left, as 
by this means more of the wicket is covered than 
by any other. Remember that the best player is 
he who keeps in the longest, although the greatest 
number of runs wins the game.” 

‘¢ As there is great inconvenience in not having 
any one to throw up the ball after it has passed the 
wicket, it will be best for the striker to return the 
ball to the bowler; who shall not put down the 
striker’s wicket when he is off“his ground, except 
he run himself out.” 
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‘In running. the striker must touch the bowling 
stump, with his bat or person, or it is no run; and 
he may be put out if he do not put his bat or some 
part of his person on his ground before the ball 
touch his wicket.” 


WITH THREE PLAYERS. 


‘‘ Take a chance for innings, as before; the last 
player shall pitch the wickets and bowl; the se- 
cond place the bowling stump; and the first shall be 
the striker, and mark the popping crease. Each 
player should ask the bowler for the block-hole.” 

«The bowler and striker will be the same in 
this game as when two play. The second player 
will be the fieldsman. He will take a place on the 
left hand of the bowler, about three times as far 
from the wicket, in a direction the same as ‘long 
field off side.’ In the course of the game it may 
be necessary to alter his position, but this must be 
done with the consent of the bowler.” 

“‘ Should the striker hit the ball nearer to the 
fieldsman than to the bowler, or to either side, so 
that the bowler would have much distance to run, 
the fieldsman must pick it up or catch it if he can, 
and return it to the bowler.” 


/ 
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soif the striker should attempt to run, the bowl- 
er should immediately run to the wicket, and the 
fieldsman should throw the ball to him so that he 
may catch it. This will be much quicker than 
running with it to the wicket: you can throw a 
ball much faster than you can run; it will mostly 
prevent the striker from getting two runs, if he 
should not be put out before he reach his ground.” 

‘* The striker may not begin to run after the ball 
has been thrown in before the bowling stump, but 
he may run till it has.” 

‘* When the first striker is out, the fieldsman 
will take his place; the striker will bowl; the 
bowler will take the field; and so on, until each 
has had his innings, bowled, and been in the field- 
This may be repeated as often as there 1s time; re- 
membering that a game ends when every one shall 
have completed his innings. He who has made 
most runs, wins the game.” 


WITH FOUR PLAYERS. 


** When there are four players, the proceedings 
are nearly the same as when three play. The 
fourth player should bowl; the third, (which con- 
stitutes the principal difference) should stand be- 
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hind the wicket, and if the striker should move off 
his ground, immediately put down his wicket, if he 
have the ball in his hand; which he must not 
touch till it is past the wicket. The second p ayer 
should take the field; and the first player will be 
the striker.” 

“The bowler will not run to the wicket upon an 
attempt to run, but if the ball come near to him, 
throw it to the wicket-keeper, as also must the 
fieldsman.” 


WITH FIVE OR MORE PLAYERS. 


‘¢ When five or more play, the additional players 
should take the field; one on the relative position 
on the right of the bowler, as before described for. 
the long field off side, and the other in any place 
which the wicket-keeper may think best, and which 
must vary according to the different play of the 
strikers and bowlers. 

«‘ The rule for continuing the game for any num- 
ber of players, is simply this, that as soon as the 
striker is out, he becomes bowler, then he becomes 
wicket-keeper, and then he takes the place in the 
field on the left of the bowler, and afterwards the 
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other places in regular progression, until it fs his 
turn to have a second innings.” 


JOINING THE GAME. 


‘‘ Should it be agreeable for another person to 
join the game during any part of the play, he shall 
take his place in the field, as the bowler may think 
fit, and continue there till the last striker is out. 
If there were no wicket-keeper before, the striker 
shall not be stumped out, although the bowler may 
direct any fieldman to take that place. 

“© When the last striker is out, the new comer 
shall have his innings; if there are more than one, 
the one who joined first; or if two come together, 
take a chance for innings; and after all have play- 
ed, the new comers shall take their proper places. 

‘‘The new players will bowl their proper turn, 
and keep wicket, but there shall be no stumping 
out till all have played, if there was no wicket- 
keeper previous to their joining the game. 

‘“‘ The striker cannot run when the ball is hit be- 
hind the wicket, unless there be six or more play- 
ers. 

DOUBLE WICKET. 


‘*When there are more than six players, instead 
of dividing into sides for Single Wicket, which 
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must hinder some from playing, and probably cause 
those who have just had their innings to catch a 
cold through not putting on their clothes, we 
would advise that the party play the game of Dou- 
ble Wicket. 

‘¢In this game, which is like two games of Sin- 
gle Wicket playing at one time, you will require 
twp wickets, and not a bowling stump; with two 
bats; though only one ball.” 

‘© The same remarks which were made with re- 
spect to the sizes of these instruments in Single 
Wicket, are good here; but it must always be un- 
derstood, that the nearer an approach is made to 
the scientific game, the better the beginner will 
find himself able to play.” 


oe 


WITH SEVEN OR MORE PLAYERS. 


‘‘Having taken a chance for innings, let the wick- 
ets be pitched opposite each other by the two last 
players. We should advise that they be as far dis. 
tant as possible, but mot more than twenty-two 
yards.” 

‘* The two first players are strikers; and the two 
last are alternately bowler and wicket-keeper; the 
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other three should take the field, and always stand- 
ing two on the off side, and one on the on side. 
The offside is always on the left hand of the bowl- 
er, the on side is on his right—that is, with a righ¢ 
handed striker: it isthe reverse with a left handed 
one.” 

‘‘ The last player should be the first bowler, and 
must stand opposite to the first striker, and the se- 
cond striker’s wicket, from which he shall bowl.” 

“The sixth player, who will stand behind the 
wicket of the first striker, will be the wicket-keep 
er; and he must return the ball to the bowler, un- 
til he shall have bowled twelve balls, or any othe- 
number which may have been agreed on beforehand. 
When there shall have been all the number of balis 
but two bowled, the wicket-keeper shall call out 
‘ warning ;? and when the complete number, he 
shall call ‘ over;’ and the fieldsmen shall take their 
places exactly opposite to where they first stood.” 

‘¢ The other bowler shall now bowl his complete | 
number of balls; and the first bowler willbe the 
wicket-keeper. Should either striker be put out, 
the first bowler will go to the field, and the striker 
will take his place; always observing, that the 
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complete number of balle are bowled from each 
wicket.”* 

‘* The first ball having heen bowled, if the stri- 
ker hit it, and deem it prudent to run, he shall call 
‘run,’ and his partner shall say ‘run.’ A rub is 
from one wicket to the other, (not back again, as in 
Single Wicket,) and is performed by both strikers.” 

‘Tf the strikers have crossed each other in a run, 
they shall complete the run’; and if a wicket shall be 
put down before its ground is reached, the striker 
running towards it shall be out. Only one striker 
can be put out at one ball.” 

“‘If either striker attempt to run, and afterwards 
go back, he may be put out if he do not reach his 
ground in time.” 

. “If the striker think it safe to run twice, he 
should call ‘ again,’ and his partner should answer 
as before. Any other signal may be given if agreed 
on beforehand. They may run as often as they can, 


* “In some places it is customary, instead of bowling any 
distinct number of balls from each wicket, to bow! from 
each wicket alternately, and ifthe ball be hit, to bow] from 
the wicket it is thrown in nearest to ; the fieldsmen standing 
in their first places. This plan may be adopted when there 
arean even number of players; but is not so good with an 
ee number, for here should be most fieldsmen on the off 
side. 
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until the ball has passed between the bowler and 
wicket-keeper, but not after.” 

<¢ When the strikers have taken an odd number 
of runs, they will have changed wickets; and the 
second striker will now play, the same as the first 
until the wicket-keeper shall call ‘ over.” 

‘*When the striker is out, he shall take the place 
of the second bowler, at the same wicket; and 
then the third player will be a striker at the vacant 
wicket; the bowler will go to the field. Another 
striker being out, shall take the place of the first 
bowler, and the fourth player will be striker. Pro- 
eeed in this way, till each have had their innings, 
bowled till the two next strikers are out, and taken 
each place in the field. Whoever has made the 
greatest number of runs, wins the game.” 

‘“You may make a game to consist of two innings, 
by the runs of both being added together. Or 
you may continue to play without deciding the 
game. bd 

WITH MORE THAN SEVEN PLAYERS. 


‘*When there are Eight or Nine players, the 
game is nearly the same as for seven players, the 
only difference being an increased number of fields- 
men.” 
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‘¢ When there are Ten, Eleven, Twelve, or Thir- 
teen players, a ‘ long stop’ should be appointed, and 
should the ball pass him after being bowled, the 
strikers may run, These runs are called ‘ byes.” 
They may also run when the ball is thrown in so 
hard after being hit, that it pass the wicket-keep- 
er. These are called ‘ overthrows.’ ” 


TAKING SIDES. 


We have already said that it is better to play ar 
Double Wicket than to divide into sides for Single 
Wicket ; but as it sometimes adds considerable in- 
terest to the exercise, a short description of the 
manner of proceeding will be here given. 


FOR SINGLE WICKET. 


“Tt should only be done when there are an even 
number of players, or the sides will be unequal.” 

‘© Take a chance which side shall have the first 
innings, and that side shall provide a striker from 
among them, and be called the ‘ in side.’ The other 
side will be the bowler, wicket-keeper, and fields- 
men, they are the ‘ out side.’ 

When the first striker is out, the in side must 
provide another, and so on, till all their side have 
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had their innings. The out side shall then have 
their innings, and the in side shall take the field, 
until all have played, The side that has made the 
greatest number of runs, wins the game, 

The out side should be careful in the choice of 
their bowler and wicket-keeper; and place their 
fieldsmen in those situations most suited to them. 

When there are five or more on a side, along 
stop must be appointed, and all byes and overthrows 
shall be counted. 


FOR DOUBLE WICKET. 


The preliminaries are the same as in Single 
Wicket. The in side will provide two strikers; 
and when either of them is out, supply his place, 
until all their side have played ; and then take the 
field, the outside bowl field &c. till they in their 
tuyn, are the in side. 

Byes and overthrows are counted, when there are 
seven or more on a side. 


THE END 
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WHAT YOU OUGHT NOT TO DO. 


If possible, especially if you be a man of any 
weight, you should avoid digging the spike of your 
heel into your neighbor's instep. The consequen- 


ces are likely to be loss of blood, and ditto of 
temper, 


<< 


WHAT YOU OUGHT NOT TO DO. 


Some people stand very near to the striker when 
at practice: the consequence is occasionally seri- 
ous, as above. 
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ONE OF THOSE THINGS WHICH YOU OUGHT NOT TO DO 


We are told, “ Stop the ball anyhow, so you stop 
it. Inany case excepting in the above, perhaps, it 
may be advisable. This is, however, left to your 
discretion. 


‘ 


ANOTHER OF THOSE THINGS WHICH YOU OUGHT NOT To Do, 


You may be too anxious to obtaina run. You ought to be very anxious to 


make all you can, but it is dangerous to leave your ground before you are well 
convinced that the bowler is not watching your over anxiety—as above. 
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